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CHAPTER  HI. 


“  it  is  very  hard  upon  me,  but  not  more  strengthened  myself  since  then,  I  stand 

III?  viTT  T  rtw  ITT  ar  than  I  have  always  expected.  Mr.  Cal-  so  well  with  the  wretched  creature 

THE  YELLOW  hLAG.  verley  chose  never  to  live  in  his  own  down  stairs,  the  woman  with  a  heart 

home ;  and  be  has  finished  by  dying  like  a  dried  pea.  that,  had  he  lived,  and 

BY  EDMUND  TATES.  out  of  it.”  tried  to  bring  his  influence  to  bear 

“  1  have  heard  no  particulars,”  said  against  me,  it  would  have  been  unavail- 

imoi  OF  "  BLACK  “  mobodt's  FOB-  PauUne.  “  Where  did  the  sad  eveut  take  in".  I  had  better  stay,”  she  thought. 

TLBE,”  BTC.,  BTC.  placo  ?  ”  “  Housekeepcr,  dame  de  compaynie, 

“  Mr.  Calverley  was  found  dead  in  a  drudge  even,  if  she  could  make  me  so  ; 

CHAPTER  HI.  A  CHECK.  railway  carriage,  as  he  was  returning  and  all  for  my  board  and  lodging. 

from  those  ironworks,”  said  the  widow.  Well,  it  is  worth  my  while  to  remain 

1  fR.  CALVERLEY  dead  1  The  an-  with  vicious  emphasis  on  the  last  word,  for  that,  even  now,  though  by  this  man’s 

itl  nouiicement,  so  suddenly  and  so  «  He  entered  into  that  speculation  death  my  chief  purpose  in  coming  here 

calmly  blurted  out  by  the  footman,  so  against  my  will,  and  he  has  now  reaped  is  defeated.  In  the  dead  man  f  have 
took  Pauline  by  surprise  that  she  liter-  the  reward  of  his  own  obstinacy.”  lost,  not  merely  my  first  friend  and  pat- 

illy  staggered  back  two  paces,  and  sup-  Pauline  looked  at  her  curiously.  The  ron,  but  one  whom  I  had  intended 
ported  herself  against  the  wall.  Dead  dread  event  which  had  occurred  had  should  be  my  victim,  and  who  alone 
on  the  very  day,  almost  at  the  very  not  softened  Mrs.  Calverley  in  the  slight-  could  save  me  in  the  matter  dearest  to 
hour,  when  he  had  promised  to  meet  est  degree.  my  hearL  To  all  left;  here  now  that 

her;  when  the  had  calculated  on  worm-  “This  is  very,  very  sad,”  said  Pau-  rascally  husband  of  mine  was  unknown, 
ing  fix)m  him  the  secret,  which,  once  in  line,  after  a  pause.  “  If  I  were  to  con-  Even  of  the  name  of  Tom  Durham  they 
her  possession,  she  had  intended  to  use  suit  my  own  feelings,  I  should  withdraw,  have  only  heard  since  the  account  of  his 
u  the  means  of  extracting  information  and  leave  you  to  your  overwhelming  supposed  death  appeared  in  the  news- 
ibout  Tom  Durham,  and  of  putting  her  grief,  which  no  attention  can  solace,  and  papers.  The  clew  is  lost  just  when  I 
on  to  her  fugitive  husband^s  track,  which  must  run  its  course ;  and  yet  I  can-  had  my  hand  upon  it  1  And  yet  I  may 
Dead  I  What  was  the  meaning  of  it  not  bear  to  think  of  you  alone  and  un-  as  well  remain  in  this  place,  at  all 
all?  Was  the  mystery  about  this  un-  aided  I  What  would  you  wish  me  to  events  until  I  see  how  matters  progress, 
known  man,  tliis  not-to-be-mentioned,  do  ?  ”  There  is  nowhere  I  could  go  to  on  the 

invisible  partner,  Claxton,  of  deeper  “  You  had  much  better  stay,”  said  chance  of  hearing  any  news,  unless,  in¬ 
importance  than  she  had  thou^t  ?  Mrs.  Calverley  shortly.  “  I  feel  myself  deed,  I  could  find  the  agent  who  signed 
Were  Mr.  Calverley.  Claxton,  and  Tom  quite  unequal  to  any  thing,  and  there  is  that  letter  which  monsieur  mon  mari 
Durham  so  intermixed  with  business  a  great  deal  to  be  done.”  gave  me  the  day  we  were  at  Southamp- 

trusactions  of  such  a  nature,  that,  soon-  The  tone  in  which  these  words  were  ton.  He  or  she,  whichever  it  may  be, 
er  than  confess  his  connection  with  uttered  was  cold,  peremptory,  and  un-  would  know  something  doubtless ;  but 
them,  the  senior  partner  had  committed  pleasant ;  but  Pauline  took  no  notice  of  whether  they  would  tell  it  is  another 
lelf-destruction  ?  The  thought  flashed  it.  She  had  a  great  deal  to  think  over,  matter.  For  the  present,  then,  here  I 
like  lightnin"  through  Pauline’s  brain ;  and  would  take  the  first  opportunity  of  stay.  The  house  will  not  be  so  dull  as 
bat,  ere  she  had  time  to  analyze  it,  the  arranging  her  plans.  As  it  was,  she  it  was  before;  for  these  eccentric  English 
lolemn  voice  of  the  footman  repeated  busied  herself  in  seeing  to  Mrs.  Calver-  people,  ordinarily  so  trisle  and  reserved, 
in  its  croaking  tones,  —  ley’s  comfort.  She  had  long  since  re-  seem  to  excite  themselves  with  deaths 

“  Mrs.  Calverley  wishes  to  see  Ma-  lieved  her  of  the  superintendence  of  and  funerals ;  and  now  this  priest,  this 
dune  Dm  Turt  as  soon  as  possible.”  domestic  afiairs ;  and  now  she  made  sug-  Monsieur  Gurwood,  who  was  on  the 
“Yes,”  said  Pauline  in  reply:  “I  gestions  for  an  interview  with  the  milfi-  point  of  going  away,  will  have  to  re¬ 
fill  go  to  Mrs.  Calverley  at  once.”  ner,  for  the  ordering  of  the  servants’  main  to  attend  to  the  afiairs,  and  to  be 
Past  the  range  of  hat-pegs,  where  mourning,  and  for  the  general  conduct  a  comfort  to  his  sorrowing  mother.  I 
the  dead  man’s  coats  and  hats  still  of  the  household,  in  all  of  which  the  am  much  mistaken  if  there  is  not  some- 
hung  ;  past  the  little  study,  through  the  widow  coldly  acquiesced.  thin"  to  be  made  out  of  Monsieur  Gur- 

open  door  of  which  she  saw  a  row  of  Then,  so  soon  as  she  could,  Pauline  wood.  He  is  sly  and  secretive,  and 
hii  boots  standing  in  order  against  the  sought  the  privacy  of  her  room,  and  will  hide  all  he  knows :  but  my  power 
^1,  his  umbrella  and  walking-stick  in  gave  herself  up  to  meditation.  of  will  is  stronger  than  his;  and  if,  un- 

the  comer,  his  folded  gloves  and  clothes-  “  Was  there  ever  any  thin"  so  unfor-  der  these  altered  circumstances,  he 
brush  laid  out  upon  the  table ;  up  the  tunate !  ”  she  thought  to  herself,  as,  hav-  learns  any  thing  which  may  interest  me, 
^vUy-carpeted  stairs ;  past  the  closed  ing  changed  her  neat  French  walking-  I  shall  be  able  to  get  it  liom  him.” 
dnwing-room  door,  and  on  to  Mrs.  Cal-  boots  for  slippers,  in  order  not  to  be  Mrs.  Calverley  remained  in  her  room 
TOTcy’s  bed-room,  at  the  door  of  which  heard  by  Mrs.  Calverley,  in  the  room  that  evening,occupying  herself  in  writing 
she  knocked.  Bidden  to  come  in,  Pau-  beneath,  she  commenced  pacing  up  and  up  her  diary,  which  she  had  scrupulously 


“  This  is  sad  news,  my  dear  friend,”  Not  that  I  think  there  is  any  doubt  of  and  which  was  very  difierent  trom  what 
commenced  Pauline,  in  a  sympathetic  the  stability  of  my  interest  in  this  house  I  she  really  did  experience,  with  the  en- 
•*  *  frightful  calamity.”  Though  it  was  he  that  first  suggested  try  in  a  previous  diaiy  of  a  dozen  years 
Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Calverley  coldly :  that  I  should  come  here,  1  have  so  ago,  on  the  day  of  George  Gurwood’s 


death.  She  had  had  a  second  interview 
with  Madame  Du  Tertre,  and  they  had 
talked  over  the  arrangements  of  the  mil¬ 
liner,  and  had  discussed  the  advisability  j 
of  a  short  run  to  Brighton,  or  some  other 
lively  place,  —  it  must  be  a  lively  place 
at  such  a  wintry  season,  —  for  change 
of  air  and  scene.  And  she  had  made  a 
very  fair  meal,  which  had  been  sent  up 
to  her  on  a  tray  from  the  dinner-table 
below,  at  which  Martin  Gurwood  and 
Pauline  were  seated,  solemnly  facing 
each  other. 

The  presence  of  the  butler  at  this  re¬ 
past,  always  annoying  to  a  man  of  Mai^ 
tin  Gurwood’s  simple  habits,  was,  on 
this  occasion,  periectlv  unendurable ; 
and,  after  requesting  his  companion’s 
assent,  he  instructed  the  domestic  to  re¬ 
tire,  telling  him  they  would  wait  upon 
themselves. 

“I  thought  you  would  not  mind  it,  Ma¬ 
dame  Du  Tertre,”  he  said,  with  a  grave 
how,  after  the  man  had  withdrawn. 
“  At  a  time  when  one  is  irritable,  and 
one’s  nerves  are  disturbed,  it  is  beyond 
measure  annoying  to  me  to  have  a  per¬ 
son  looking  on,  watching  your  every 
mouthful,  and  doing  nothing  else.” 

“I  am  must  thankful  that  you  sent 
the  servant  away.  Monsieur  Gurwood,” 
said  Pauline,  “  more  especially  as  I 
could  not  speak  to  you  in  his  presence, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  learn  full  particu¬ 
lars  of  what  has  occurred.” 

Why  did  Martin  Gurwood’s  pale  face 
become  suffused  with  a  burning  red  ? 
What  was  there,  Pauline  thought,  in 
her  observation  to  make  him  evince  such 
emotion  ? 

I  scarcely  know  that  I  am  in  a 
position  to  give  you  any  information,  as 
all  I  know  myself  is  learned  at  second 
band.” 

“  An^  thing  will  be  information  to 
me,”  said  Pauline,  “  as  all  Mrs.  Calver- 
ley  told  me  was  the  bare  fact.  You 
have  never  been  to  —  what  is  the  place 
calleil  —  Swartmoor,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  No,  never,”  said  Martin  Gurwood, 
with  increaseil  perturbation,  duly 
marked  by  Pauline.  “  Why  do  you 
ask?” 

“  I  merely  wanted  to  know  whetlier 
it  was  an  unhealthy  place,  as  this  poor 
man  seems  to  have  caught  his  death 
there.” 

“  Mr.  Calverley  died  from  heart  dis¬ 
ease,  brought  on  by  mental  worry  and 
excitement.” 

“  Ah,”  said  Pauline :  “  poor  man  I  ” 
And  she  thought  to  herself,  “  That  men¬ 
tal  worry  and  excitement  were  caused 
by  his  knowledge  that  he  had  to  en¬ 
counter  me,  and  to  tell  me  the  true 
story  —  for  he  was  too  dull  to  devise 
any  fiction  which  I  should  not  have 
been  able  to  detect  —  of  his  dealings 
with  this  Claxton.” 

After  a  pause  she  said,  “  Tliese  wor¬ 
ries  sprung  from  his  intense  interest  in 
his  business,  1  suppose.  Monsieur  Gar¬ 
wood  ?  ” 

“I  —  I  should  imagine  so,”  said  Mar-  I 
tin,  flushing  again.  “  Mr.  Calverley  ; 
was  devoted  to  business.”  i 

“  Yes,”  said  Pauline,  looking  straight 
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at  him  :  “  I  often  wondered  he  did  not 
give  himself  more  relaxation ;  did  not 
confide  the  conduct  of  his  affairs  more 
to  bis  subordinates,  or  at  least  to  his 
partner.” 

Tlie  shot  told.  All  the  color  left 
Martin  Gurwood’s  face ;  and  he  looked 
horribly  embarrassed  as  he  said,  “  Part¬ 
ner,  Madame  Du  Tertre?  Mr.  Calver¬ 
ley  had  no  partner.” 

“  Indeed  V  ”  said  Pauline  calmly,  but 
keeping  her  eyes  fixed  on  his  face :  ”  I 
thought  I  understood  that  there  was  a 
gentleman  whose  name  was  not  in  the 
firm,  but  who  was  what  you  call  a 
sleeping  partner,  Mr.  —  Mr.  Claxton.” 

“There  is  no  such  name  in  the 
house,”  said  Martin  Gurwood,  striving 
to  master  his  emotion.  “  From  whom 
did  you  hear  this,  madame?  not  from 
my  mother  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no !  ”  said  Pauline,  calmly  :  “  I 
think  it  was  from  Mr.  Calverley  him¬ 
self.” 

“  Y'ou  must  surely  be  mistaken,  Ma¬ 
dame  Du  Tertre  ?  ” 

“  It  is  more  than  probable,  monsieur,” 
said  Pauline.  “  In  my  ignorance  of  the 
language,  I  may  have  mistaken  the 
terms  which  Mr.  Calverley  used,  and 
given  them  my  own  misinterpretation. 
Ah  I  and  so  there  is  no  one  of  the  name  of 
Claxton?  or,  if  there  be,  he  is  not  a 
partner  ?  So,  as  far  as  being  able  to 
relieve  Mr.  Calverley  was  concerned, 
it  came  to  the  same  thing.  Of  course, 
with  a  man  so  precise,  all  the  business 
arrangements,  what  you  call  the  will 
and  those  things,  were  properly  made  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes  I  all  in  strict  order,”  said 
Martin,  grateful  for  the  change  of  sub¬ 
ject.  “Mr.  Jeffreys  went  from  hence 
to  the  lawyer’s,  and  has  since  been 
back  with  a  copy  of  the  will.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  legacies,  all  the 
property  is  left  to  Mrs.  Calverley  ;  and 
she  and  I  are  appointed  joint  execu¬ 
tors.” 

“  That  is  as  it  should  be,”  said  Pau¬ 
line  ;  “  and  what  might  have  been  ex- 

Jected  from  a  man  like  Mr.  Calverley  1 
ust,  upright,  and  honorable,  was  he 
not  ?  ” 

“I  always  believed  him  to  be  so, 
madame,”  said  Martin  with  an  effort. 

“  And  his  death  was  as  creditable  as 
his  life,”  pursued  Pauline,  with  her 
eyes  still  fixed  upon  her  companion. 
“  He  was  killed  in  the  discharge  of  his 
business,  and  no  soldier  dying  on  the 
battle-field  could  have  a  more  honora¬ 
ble  death.  You  agree  with  me.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Gurwood  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  give  much  heed  to  the 
kind  of  death  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
men,  but  rather  to  the  frame  of  mind  in 
which  they  die.” 

“  And  even  there,  monsieur,  you 
must  allow  that  Mr.  Calverley  was  for¬ 
tunate.  Respected  by  bis  friends,  and 
beloved  by  his  wife,  successful  in  bis 
business  and  happy  in  his  home  ”  — 

“  Yes,”  interrupted  Martin  Gurwood ; 
“  but  it  is  not  for  us  to  pronounce  our 
judgment  in  these  matters,  Madame 
Du  Tertre ;  and  you  will  excus^  me  if  I 
suggest  that  we  change  the  subject.” 


[August 

When  dinner  was  finished,  Pauline 
went  up  stairs  again  to  Mrs.  Calverlev’i 
room,  and  had  another  long  chat  with 
the  widow  before  she  retired  to  rest 
Mrs.  Calverley  had  been  made  a^ 
quainted  with  the  fact  that  It  had  ar¬ 
rived,  and  her  son  had  suggested  br 
visiting  the  chamber  where  It  lay ;  but 
she  had  decided  upon  postjioninir  tkis 
duty  until  the  next  day,  and  sat  with 
Pauline,  moaning  over  the  misfortune! 
which  had  happened  to  her  durinw  her 
lifetime,  and  so  thoroughly  enjoyinn 
the  recital  of  her  woes,  that  her  coni- 
panion  thought  she  would  never  lea\e 
off,  and  was  too  glad  to  take  her  leave  for 
the  nwht  at  the  first  opportunity  wlu(h 
offered  itself. 

Once  more  in  the  safety  and  solitude 
of  her  own  chamber,  she  resumed  her 
meditation. 

“  That  was  a  safe  hit  that  I  made  at 
dinner,  or  the  priest  would  never  have 
changed  color  like  a  blushing  girl. 
This  reverend’s  face  is  like  a  sEwt 
of  plate-«las8  :  one  can  see  straight 
through  it  down  into  his  heart  Not 
into  every  corner,  though.  Tliere  are 
recesses  whore  he  puts  away  thin»! 
which  he  wishes  to  hide.  In  one  of 
them  lies  some  secret  of  his  own.  That 
I  guessed  almost  directly  I  saw  him; 
and  now  there  is,  in  addition  to  that, 
another  which  will  probably  be  much 
more  interesting  to  me,  as  it  relates  ia 
some  way,  I  imagine,  to  the  business 
in  which  Claxton  is  mixed  up.  It  must 
be  so,  1  think ;  for  his  tell-tale  color 
came  and  went  as  I  mentioned  the 
partnership  and  that  man’s  name. 
Now,  how  am  I  to  learn  more  from  him 
on  that  point  ?  He  is  unea.vy  when 
allusion  is  made  to  it  in  conversation, 
and  tries  to  change  the  subject ;  and  it 
is  plain  that  Mrs.  Calverley  knows 
nothing  at  all  about  it.  Mr.  Gurwood, 
too,  is  evidently  desirous  that  his 
motlier  should  not  know,  as  he  betrayed 
such  anxiety  in  asking  me  whether 
it  was  from  her  I  had  heard  mention  of 
the  partnership.  And  there  is  not 
another  soul  to  whom  I  can  turn  with 
the  chance  of  hearing  any  tidings  d 
Tom  Durham. 

“  Stay  I  what  did  this  man  say  about 
being  appointed  joint  executor  with 
his  mother  ?  In  that  case,  he  will  re¬ 
main  here  for  yet  some  time,  and  all 
the  dead  man’s  papers  will  pass  into 
his  hands.  Such  of  them  as  are  not 
entirely  relating  to  the  business  will  be 
brought  to  this  house,  and  I  shall  have, 
perhaps,  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them. 
In  them  I  may  discover  something 
which  will  give  me  a  clew,  —  some  hint 
as  to  why  Claxton  obtained  the  agency 
for  Tom  Durham,  and  on  what  plea  he 
asked  for  it.  That  is  all  I  can  hope  to 
learn.  About  the  two  thousand  pound! 
and  the  pale-faced  woman,  this  man 
who  is  dead  knew  nothing.  I  must 
glean  what  I  can  from  such  papers  a*  1 
can  get  hold  of,  and  I  must  keep  a  care¬ 
ful  watch  upon  the  movements  of  my 
friend,  the  reverend.” 

On  the  following  morning  Mrs.  Cal¬ 
verley  remaining  in  bed  to  breakfast 
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»nd  Pauline  being  in  friendly  attend- 
»nee  on  her,  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
the  widow  that  she  should  like  to  know 
the  contents  of  the  drawers  in  the  writ¬ 
ing-table  used  by  her  deceased  husband 
in  his  city  office. 

“I  have  always  been  of  opinion,” 
the  said  to  Pauline,  after  mentioning 
this  subject,  “  that  some  extraordinary 
influence  must  have  been  used  to  in¬ 
duce  Mr.  Calverley  to  go  into  that 

Eulation  of  the  ironworks ;  and  I 
i  that  very  likely  we  may  find 
tome  papers  which  will  throw  a  light 
upon  tne  matter.” 

Pauline’s  eyes  brightened  as  she  lis¬ 
tened.  Perhaps  the  mysterious  Mr. 
Claxton  was  mixed  up  with  the  specu¬ 
lation,  or  the  drawers  might  contain 
other  documents,  which  might  lead  to  a 
tolution  of  his  identity;  but  she  an- 
iwered  cautiously. 

"It  may  be  as  you  say,  madame. 
Shall  I  step  down  and  ask  Monsieur 
Martin  to  be  good  enough  to  go  to  the 
office,  and  search  the  desk  on  your  be- 

yf?” 

“  Nothing  of  the  sort,”  said  Mrs.  Cal- 
verley  shortly.  “  This  is  a  private 
matter,  in  which  I  do  not  choose  to  ask 
son’s  assistance.  You  are  good 
enough  to  act  as  my  confidential  friend, 
Madame  Du  Tertre,”  she  added,  with 
the  nearest  possible  approach  to  soft¬ 
ness  in  her  manner,  “  and  I  wish  you 
to  represent  me  on  this  occasion.” 

Pauline  took  up  the  hard,  thin  hand 
that  lay  on  the  coverlet,  and  raised  it 
to  her  lips.  “  I  will  do  any  thing  you 
wish,  niy  dear  friend,”  she  murmured, 
scarcely  knowing  how  to  conceal  her 
delight. 

“In  the  top  right-hand  drawer  of  the 
dressing-table  you  will  find  Mr.  Calver- 
ley’s  bunch  of  keys,”  said  the  widow. 
“One  of  them  opens  his  office-desk. 
L’  you  will  give  me  ray  blotting-book,  I 
will  write  a  few  lines  to  Mr.  Jeffreys, 
iiithorizing  you  to  have  access  to  the 
room.  Once  there,  y  ou  will  know  avhat 
to  look  for.” 

An  hour  afterwards,  Pauline  walked 
into  the  offices  at  Mincing  Lane.  Signs 
of  mourning  were  there  in  the  long 
strips  of  wood,  painted  black,  which 
were  stuck  up  in  trout  of  the  windows ; 
in  the  unwonted  silence  which  reigned 
wound,  the  clerks  working  noiselessly 
M  their  desks,  and  the  business  visitors 
closing  the  doors  softly  behind  them, 
and  lowering  their  voices,  as  though  in 
the  presence  of  Death,  the  messengers 
and  porters  abstaining  from  the  jokes 
and  whistling  with  which  they  usually 
•easonel  their  work. 

Pauline  was  shown  into  the  little 
glazed  room,  already  familiar  to  her, 
and  was  speedily  joined  by  the  head 
clerk,  to  whom  she  handed  Mrs.  Calver- 
l«ys  note.  After  reading  it,  Mr.  Jef¬ 
freys  hesitated,  but  only  for  an  in¬ 
stant.  From  his  boyhood,  he  had  been 
brought  up  by  Mr.  Calverley,  had 
•crveii  him  for  thirty  years  with  un¬ 
swerving  fidelity,  and  had  loved  him  as 
deeply  as  his  unsentimental  business 
nature  would  permit.  In  his  late  mas¬ 


ter’s  lifetime,  no  request  of  Mrs.  Cal- 
verley’s,  unindorsed  by  her  husband, 
would  have  had  the  smallest  weight 
with  the  head  clerk ;  but  Mr.  Calver¬ 
ley  was  no  longer  the  chief  of  the 
house ;  no  one  knew  how  matters  would 
turn  out,  or  into  whose  hands  the  busi¬ 
ness  would  fall ;  and  Mr.  Jeffreys  had 
understood  from  Messrs.  Pemberton’s, 
the  lawyers,  that  Mrs.  Calverley  was 
appointed  as  executrix,  and  knew  that 
it  would  be  as  well  for  him  to  secure  a 
place  in  her  favor.  So,  taking  a  key 
from  his  pocket,  he  requested  the  visit¬ 
or  to  follow  him,  and  ushered  her  up 
the  stairs  into  the  room  on  tlie  first 
floor. 

There  it  was,  with  the  exception  of 
the  absence  of  the  central  figure,  ex.oct- 
ly  as  she  had  last  seen  it.  There  stooil 
his  desk,  the  blotting-pad  scribbled 
with  recent  memoranda,  the  date-index 
still  showing  the  day  on  which  he  had 
last  been  there,  the  pen-rack,  the 
papier  —  all  the  familiar  objects,  as 
though  awaiting  his  return.  Mr.  Jef¬ 
freys  walked  to  the  window  and  pulled 
up  the  blind ;  then  looked  round  the 
room,  and,  in  spite  of  himself,  as  it 
were,  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

“  It  is  Mrs.  Calverley’s  wish,  madame,  I 
see,”  he  said,  referring  to  the  letter  whieh 
he  held  in  hi.s  hand,  “  that  you  should  be 
left  alone.  If  you  should  require  any 
assistance  or  information  from  me,  and 
will  sound  this  bell,”  he  jminted  to  the 
spring-bell  on  the  table,  which  his  mas¬ 
ter  had  used  for  summoning  him,  and 
him  alone,  “  I  shall  be  in  the  next  room, 
and  will  wait  ujxin  you  at  once.” 
Then  he  bowed  and  retired. 

Left  to  herself,  and  certain  that  the 
door  was  safely  closed,  Pauline  took  the 
bunch  of  keys  from  her  piocket,  and 
soon  hit  upxm  the  one  she  required. 
One  by  one  the  drawers  lay  opien  be¬ 
fore  her,  some  almost  empty,  some 
packed  to  the  brim,  most  of  them  with 
a  top  layer  of  dust,  as  though  their  con¬ 
tents  had  been  undisturbed  for  years. 
What  did  she  find  in  them  ?  An  as¬ 
semblage  of  odds  and  end.s,  a  collection 
of  papicrs  and  written  documents,  of 
printed  prospiectuses  of  stock-jobbing 
companies,  some  of  which  had  never 
seen  the  light,  while  others  had  pier- 
ished  in  their  spieedily-blossomed  m.v 
turity  years  ago.  One  contained  a  set 
of  red-covered  domestic  account-books, 
neatly  tied  together  with  red  tape  ;  and 
on  examining  these  Pauline  found  them 
to  be  the  receipted  books  of  the  butch¬ 
er,  baker,  &c.,  “  in  account  with  Mr. 
John  Calverley,  48,  Colebrook  Row, 
Islington,”  and  referring  to  a  jieriod 
when  the  dead  man  was  only  a  strug¬ 
gling  clerk,  and  lived  with  his  old 
moth  r  in  the  suburbs.  In  another  lay 
scores  of  loose  sheets  of  papier  covered 
with  his  manuscript  notes  and  calcula¬ 
tions,  the  first  rough  draft  of  his  repiort 
on  the  aff.iirs  of  Lorraine  Brothers,  the 
stepping-stone  to  the  pxisition  which  he 
had  afterwards  occupied. 

But  amongst  all  the  papers,  written 
and  printed,  there  was  no  allusion  to 
the  Swartmoor  Ironworks,  no  reference 


to  what  concerned  Pauline  more  near¬ 
ly,  the  name  of  Claxton  ;  and  she  was 
alxiut  to  give  up  the  search  in  despair, 
and  to  summon  Mr.  Jeff  reys  for  his  fare¬ 
well,  when  in  moving  she  touched  some¬ 
thing  with  her  foot,  something  which 
lay  in  the  well  of  the  desk  covered  by 
the  top  and  flanked  on  either  side  by 
the  two  nests  of  drawers.  At  first  she 
thought  it  was  a  footstool ;  but  stooping 
to  examine  it,  and  bringing  it  to  the 
light,  she  found  it  to  be  a  small  wooden 
box,  clampied  with  iron  at  the  edges, 
and  closed  with  a  patent  lock.  The 
key  to  this  lock  was  on  the  bunch  in 
her  possession ;  in  an  instant  she  had 
the  box  on  the  desk,  had  opened  it,  and 
was  examining  its  contents. 

“  Of  no  value  to  any  one  but  their 
owner.”  The  line  which  she  had  seen 
so  often  in  the  advertisement  sheets  of 
English  newspapiers  rang  in  Pauline’s 
mind  as  she  turned  over  what  had  been 
so  jealously  guarded,  A  miniature  por¬ 
trait  on  ivory  of  an  old,  gray-haired 
woman  in  a  laco  cap  with  long  falling 
lappots,  and  a  black  silk  dress ;  a  fold¬ 
ed  piece  of  papier  containing  a  long  lock 
of  silky  white  hair,  and  a  written  memo¬ 
randum,  “Died  April  13th,  1858;” 
two  newspapier  cuttings,  one  announ¬ 
cing  the  death  of  Mrs.  Calverley,  of 
Colebrook  Row,  Islington,  at  the  date 
just  mentioned,  the  other,  marriage  of 
.John  Calverley,  Esq.,  with  Jane,  widow 
of  the  late  George  Gurwood,  Esq.,  and 
only  daughter  of  John  Lorraine,  Esq., 
of  Minci^  Lane  and  Brunswick 
Square.  Imen  Pauline  came  upion  a 
packet  of  letters  stained  and  discolored 
with  age,  which  on  examination  proved 
to  have  been  written  to  him  by  his 
mother  at  various  dates,  while  he  was 
absent  travelling  on  the  business  of  the 
firm. 

And  nothing  else.  That  box  seemed 
to  have  been  used  by  the  dead  man  as  a 
sacred  depository  for  the  relics  of  the  old 
woman  wnom  he  had  loved  with  such  fil¬ 
ial  tenderness,  whose  memory  he  had 
so  fondly  cherished.  Stay  I  Here  was 
something  else,  an  envelopie,  cleaner, 
fresher,  and  of  newer  shapie  than  the 
others.  She  took  it  out  and  opiened  it 
eagerly.  Ah,  at  last  I  It  contained  a 
half-sheet  of  note  papier,  on  which  were 
these  words :  — 

“  October  4,  ’70.  Transferred  to  pri¬ 
vate  account,  two  thousand  piounds. 
To  be  given  to  T.  D.  at  request  of 
A.  C.” 

She  bad  found  something,  then :  not 
much,  but  something.  T.  D.  was,  of 
course,  Tom  Durham,  and  the  A.  C.  at 
whose  reipuest  the  money  was  to  be 
paid  to  him  was  equally  of  course  Mr. 
Claxton.  She  had  never  heard  his 
Christian  name :  it  must  be  Albert, 
Alfred,  Andrew,  or  something  of  the 
kind. 

Pauline  replaced  the  papier  in  the 
envelinie,  which  she  put  into  her  piock¬ 
et.  No  need  to  tell  Mrs.  Calverley  any 
thing  about  that :  that  was  her  prize. 
It  contained  no  reference  to  the  Swart¬ 
moor  Ironworks,  and  would  have  no  in- 
te  est  for  the  widow.  So  she  lucked 
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the  box,  and  replaced  it  in  its  former 
position  under  the  desk,  pressed  the 
spring-bell  (the  familiar  sound  of  which 
made  Mr.  Jeffreys  iump  ofl  his  chair), 
thanked  the  chief  clerk,  on  his  appear¬ 
ance,  and  took  leave  of  him  with  much 
suavity.  Then  she  took  a  cab,  and,  re¬ 
turning  straight  to  Great  Walpole 
Street,  reported  to  Mrs.  Calverley  the 
total  failure  of  her  mission. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  bustle 
and  confusion  in  Great  Walpole  Street; 
for  the  time  has  arrived  when  It  is  to 
be  removed.  At  the  Oxford  Arms, 
intersecting  Horatio  Street,  the  hearse 
and  the  mourning-coaches  have  been 
drawn  up  for  some  time,  and  the  black- 
job  gentlemen  are  busying  themselves, 
some  in  fixing  plumes  to  the  horses’ 
heads,  others  in  getting  out  the  trap¬ 
pings,  staves,  hat'^ands,  and  other  hor¬ 
rible  insignia  of  their  calling.  Then, 
tlie  cold  fowls  and  sherry  having  been 
consumed  bv  the  mourners,  the  dismal 
procession  ^lies  off  to  Kensal  Green  ; 
whence,  in  less  than  a  couple  of  hours, 
it  comes  rattling  back,  with  some  of  the 
occupants  of  its  carriages  laughing,  and 
all  of  them  talking:  all  save  Martin 
Gurwood,  who,  in  addition  to  his  real 
grief  at  the  loss  of  the  dead  man,  is 
thinking  that  about  that  time  Hum¬ 
phrey  Statham  has  gone  on  his  mission 
to  the  cottage  at  Hendon. 


Concerning  the  forged  Waverley 
novel  entitled  “  Walladmor,”  written  b^ 
the  late  Wilhelm  Haring,  alias  Widi- 
bald  Alexis,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
work,  in  its  English  form,  is  attributable 
to  De  Quinccy,  who,  in  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  London  Magazine  in  1824, 
frankly  confesses  his  connection  with 
the  imposture.  In  1823,  it  appeared 
that  no  Waverley  novel  was  in  readi¬ 
ness,  or  likely  to  be  in  readiness,  for  the 
Leipsic  fair  at  Michaelmas.  At  this 
time,  the  demand  for  works  of  fiction  by 
the  author  of  “  Waverley  ”  had  risen  to 
a  “  periodical  craving  all  over  Europe.” 
The  fraud  upon  the  German  reading 
public  was  due  to  the  “  enterprise  ”  of 
llerr  Herbig,  a  publisher  of  Berlin,  who, 
having  no  genuine  novel  to  produce,  re¬ 
solved  upon  meeting  the  general  de¬ 
mand  by  hiring  a  fuller  to  concoct  a 
spurious  romance.  The  forgery  was 
perpetrated ;  and,  the  better  to  hoax  the 
German  public,  published  in  three  vol¬ 
umes,  of  the  usual  English  pattern.  One 
copy,  bespoke  for  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
reached  London  in  the  autumn  of  1824. 
“  Somebody’s  interest,  I  know  not 
w’hose,”  writes  De  Quincey,  “  procured 
it  for  me,  as  a  man  who  read  German 
fluently.”  He  undertook  to  complete, 
within  a  space  of  forty-eight  hours,  a 
tolerably  lung  article  upon  the  book  for 
tlte  London  Magazine,  Beading  the 
book  was  out  of  the  question.  “  The 
course  I  pursued,  therefore,  was  this : 
I  drew  up  a  somewhat  rhetorical  ac¬ 
count  of  the  German  hoax ;  explained 
the  drill  of  it ;  and  then  gave  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  such  passages  as  Lad  happened 
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to  strike  me.  .  .  .  How  it  could 

have  happened,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  it 
did  happen  that  I  had  stumbled,  by  pure 
accident,  upon  almost  every  passage  in 
the  whole  course  of  the  thousand  pages 
which  could  be  considered  tolerable.” 
Impressed  bv  these  specimens,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  ^e  magazine  engaged  De 
Quincey  to  translate  the  whole  work. 
Soon  he  came  to  understand  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  the  task  he  had  under¬ 
taken  :  — 

“  Such  rubbish  ...  no  eye  has 
ever  beheld  as  nine  hundred  and  fifty,  to 
say  the  very  least,  of  these  thousand  pages. 
To  translate  them  was  perfectly  out  of  the 
qnesiion;  the  very  devils  and  runners  of 
the  press  would  have  mutinied  against  be¬ 
ing  parties  to  such  atrocious  absurdities. 
'W  hat  was  to  be  done  ?  .  .  .  1  thought 

it  better  to  pursue  the  task,  mending,  and 
touching  into  something  like  common-sense, 
where  that  was  possible ;  but  far  more  fre¬ 
quently  forging  new  materials,  in  pure  de¬ 
spair  of  mending  the  old ;  and  reconsiruct- 
ing,  very  nearly,  the  whole  cdilice,  from  the 
foundation  upwards.  And  hence  arose  this 
singular  result :  that,  without  any  original 
intention  to  do  so,  1  had  been  gradually  led 
to  build  upon  this  Ciermaii  hoax  a  second 
and  eqnally  complete  English  hoax.  The 
German  ‘Walladmor’  professed  to  be  a 
translation  from  the  English  of  Sir  Waiter 
Scott:  my  ‘Walladmor’  professed  to  be 
a  translation  from  the  German;  but,  for 
the  reasons  1  have  given,  it  was  no  more  a 
translation  from  the  German  than  the  Ger¬ 
man  from  the  English,  it  must  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  writing  into  the  framework 
of  another  man’s  story  fearfully  cramped 
the  Ifeedom  of  my  movements.  1  here  wire 
absurdities  in  the  very  conduct  of  the  story 
and  the  development  of  the  plot  which 
could  not  always  be  removed  without  more 
time  than  the  press  allowed  me.  .  .  . 
In  some  instances  1  let  the  incidents  stand, 
and  contented  myself  with  rewriting  every 
word  of  the  ridiculous  narration,  and  the 
still  mure  ridiculous  dialogues.  In  others, 
i  recomposed  even  the  incidents.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  1  was  obliged  to  put  in  a  new 
catastrophe.” 

Tlius  manipulated,  the  three  corpu¬ 
lent  German  volumes  of  “  Walladmor  ” 
collapsed  into  two  English  octavos  of 
rather  consumptive  appearance.  In  the 
dedication  of  his  translation,  De  Quin¬ 
cey  alluded  to  certain  alterations  he  had 
made  in  the  book  ;  but,  “  lest  he  should 
too  much  have  repelled  readers,”  he  re¬ 
frained  from  confessing  beforehand  the 
extent  to  which  he  had  been  compelled 
to  recompose  the  German  hoax.  In  a 
postscript,  however,  “  when  the  reader 
might_be  supposed  to  have  finished  the 
book,”  he  spoke  a  little  more  plainly  on 
the  subject.  Subsequently,  he  pleaded  | 
that  he  had  taken  the  only  honorable 
course  open  to  him  in  so  strange  a 
dilemma:  viz.,  that  of  substituiiiig  a 
readable,  and,  at  all  events,  not  dull  novel 
for  the  abortion  he  had  been  betrayed 
into  sanctioning.  The  English,  “  Wal¬ 
ladmor”  cannot  now  boast  many  read¬ 
ers  ;  but  it  is  as  well  that  tlie  real  au¬ 
thor  of  the  work  should  be  recognized, 
it  is  clear  that  Haring  had  but  a  small 
share  in  it.  Walladmor  should  be  ac¬ 
cented  upon  the  first  syllable,  as  ap- 
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pears  from  the  old  rhymes  connected 
with  the  tale  :  — 

“  When  bluckmen  storm  the  outer  door 
Grief  shall  be  over  at  Walladmor.”  ’ 


In  the  course  of  a  review  of  the  pic. 
tures  at  the  Royal  Acadeniy,  London, 
the  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazete  thus 
pays  his  respects  to  two  American  a^ 
tists :  “  Counting  Americans  among 
foreign  artists,  we  ought  not  to  leave  off 
without  a  cordial  word  for  the  decora, 
tive  flower-piece  of  Mr.  Lafarge :  as  near 
an  approach  as  our  exhibitions  can 
show  to  the  imaginative  tenderness  of 
color  in  flower-painting  which  belongs, 
for  example,  to  the  French  artist,  Fan- 
tin-la-tour.  Some  small  landscapes  br 
the  same  painter,  hitherto  unknown  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  are  to  be  seen 
at  the  Society  of  French  Artists  in 
Bond  Street,  and  show  an  exceedinglj 
fine  quality.  The  same  thing  is  trueof 
Mr.  W.  J.  Hennessy,  whose  sea-piece 
and  boats,  in  Bond  Street,  is,  perhaps, 
more  striking  and  subtle  than  his  nTe^ 
piece,  ‘  Drifting,’  in  the  Academy,  lie 
figures  in  this  picture,  floating  lazily  in 
their  boat,  and  dipping  fingers  as  they 
loll,  seem  a  little  wooden  and  unsuc¬ 
cessful;  but  the  landscape  is  fuU  of 
charm  and  original  color,  in  that  kind 
of  greenish  harmony  which  the  reader 
may  remember  in  some  small  pictures  of 
American  subjects  by  Mr.  Hennessy 
last  year,  and  which  appears  in  some 
way  to  be  a  local  characteristic  of  the 
atmosphere.  This  piece  seems  to  con¬ 
vey  to  unacquainted  eyes  a  more  artis¬ 
tic  idea  of  the  famous  American  ‘  Fall’ 
than  other  renderings  one  has  seen. 
There  is  quite  a  lovely  passage  of  color 
where  the  last  of  the  sunlight  lies  flat 
along  the  rounded  tops  of  a  range  of 
forest  trees  in  the  plain,  that  fade  and 
glow  through  all  the  keys  of  scarlet  and 
orange  and  green :  so  dues  tlie  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  difficult  bright  blue  water, 
with  bright  green  water-lily  leaves  lying 
about  on  it,  show  the  undeniable  tact 
of  a  colorist.” 


A  CONTRIBUTION  to  the  biography  of 
the  late  Charles  Dickens,  says  the  Atk- 
enaum,  is  ofl'ered  by  the  writer  of  an 
unpublished  Diary,  from  which  we  make 
the  extract.  The  entry  refers  to  Dick¬ 
ensjoining  the  Morning  Chronicle  assk- 
porter :  “  Soon  afterwards,  I  observed 
a  great  difl'erence  in  C.  D.’s  dress ;  for  be 
had  bought  a  new  hat,  and  a  very  hand¬ 
some  blue  cloak,  which  he  threw  over 
his  shoulders  d  I’Espagnol.  .  .  .  We 
walked  together  Uirough  Ilungerfonl 
Market,  where  we  followed  a  coal-heavcr, 
who  carried  his  little,  rosy  but  grimy 
child  looking  over  his  shoulder;  and 
C.  D.  bought  a  halfpenny-worth  of  che^ 
ries,  and,  as  we  went  along,  he  gave 
them  one  by  one  to  the  little  fello* 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  father. .  • 
He  informed  me,  as  he  walked  through 
it,  that  he  knew  IJungeriotd  Market 
well.  ...  He  did  not  aflcct  to  conceal 
the  difficulties  he  and  his  family  had  bad 
to  contend  against.”  The  alwve  is  en¬ 
tered  under  the  date  July,  1833. 
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THE  WEED. 

When  Christopher  Columbus  discovered  the  island  of 
gin  Salvador,  in  1492,  he  sent  two  Spaniards  into  the 
interior  to  examine  the  country.  Tliey  related,  on  their 
return,  that  they  had  met  many  of  the  inhabitants  holding 
lome  herbs  in  their  hands,  and  inhaling  the  smoke,  when 

Sted.  Tills  little  firebrand  was  called  lobaco,  a  word 
ch  has  been  adopted  all  over  Europe  and  in  Havana. 
Jher  still  prohur  un  tobaco,  for  smoking  a  cigar.  It 
into  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  that  we  owe  the  introduction  of  this 
farorite  indulgence  into  England  ;  whilst  Jean  Nicot,  ambas- 
lador  of  France  to  Spain,  brought  it  to  his  own  country,  it 
beine  already  well  known  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Catharine 
de  Medici  adopted  the  new  plant,  im^ining  it  to  be  a  cure  for 
every  ill  that  nesh  is  heir  to;  and  in  her  honor  it  became  the 
Queen’s  herb,  the  Medicean  herb,  and  the  holy  herb.  The 
fashion  being  thus  introduced,  the  use  of  tobacco  extended 
itself  by  decrees,  though  not  without  meeting  with  considera¬ 
ble  oppeition.  Amurath  IV.  commanded  that  those  who  took 
it  should  be  beaten  in  a  mortar ;  the  shah  of  Persia  contented 
himself  with  cutting  off  the  delinquents’  noses  ;  Innocent 
yill.  condemned  them  to  et(‘rnal  ruin ;  and  James  I.  wrote 
I  book  against  them,  full  of  wise  sayings.  All  was  in  vain : 
tobacco  was  to  conquer  its  adversaries,  triumph  over  every 
obstacle,  and  become  a  strange  kind  of  aliment,  which  the 
trranuy  of  habit  was  to  render  indispensable  to  a  great 
part  of  the  population.  Tobacco  is  now  consumed  in 
eTer7  possible  term :  the  makers  try  to  invent  new  combina- 
tious,  iu  onler  to  satisfy  the  passion  of  certiiin  amateurs, 
who  appreciate  a  good  cigar  as  others  do  a  glass  of  old 
wine.  Smoking  has  superseded  the  snutl'-box  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  :  it  is  allowed  everywhere,  —  in  public  gardens, 
clubs,  cafes,  and  most  private  houses ;  perhaps,  alter  a  time, 
it  will  be  so  at  the  theatre,  as  it  now  is  in  Holland. 

As  the  use  of  the  weed  increased,  it  was  ailulterated  in 
every  possible  shape.  Under  its  name,  cabbage-leaves, 
walnut-leaves,  seaweed,  and  hay  were  smoked.  Bark,  peat¬ 
moss,  the  routs  of  Iceland  moss,  were  pulverized,  with  many 
other  inventions.  Real  amateurs  were  at  great  expense  to 
vet  it  pure  from  Holland,  which  sold  the  real  products  of 
Virinas  and  Virginia  with  the  mark  of  the  three  kings. 
Such  was  the  case  until  the  early  part  of  this  century :  in 
France,  at  least,  it  led  to  the  government  taking  the  manu¬ 
facture  into  its  own  hands;  and  a  characteristic  anecdote 
will  show  why  this  exclusive  monopoly  was  commenced. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1810,  a  ball  was  given  at  the 
Tuileries,  when  the  emperor  remiirked  a  lady  pass  before 
him  whose  dress  was  splendidly  ornamanted  with  diamonds. 
He  inquired  who  could  be  so  rich  as  to  make  such  a  display. 

The  reply  was  that  Madame  R - was  the  wife  of  a 

tobacco-manufacturer.  The  hint  was  not  lost  upon  Napoleon 
L;  and,  by  the  20th  December,  a  decree  had  appeiireci,  com¬ 
manding  that  henceforward  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  to¬ 
bacco  should  belong  exclusively  to  the  state.  As  experience 
was  needed,  the  old  makers  were  employed;  but  they 
were  rigorously  watched.  Each  manufacturer  had  his 
own  idea-s,  and  would  not  change ;  opposite  results  were 
obtained;  what  was  good  tobacco  to-day  was  execrable 
in  a  week,  though  it  came  out  of  the  same  primary  ele¬ 
ments.  Science  was  called  in  to  help ;  a  director-general 
was  appointed ;  the  best  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  School 
were  placed  under  instruction ;  and  every  smoker  will  allow 
that  there  is  no  relation  between  the  crude  article  of  former 
days  and  that  of  the  present.  The  mysteries  of  fermenta- 
tioi^  the  mixture  of  diiierent  growths,  the  splendid  machines, 
which  have  superseded  the  work  of  the  old  blind  horses 
which  turned  the  mill,  and  the  chemical  analysis  of  the 
leaves,  are  all  scientifically  treated. 

The  Mvernment  manufactory  of  Gros-Caillou,  on  the 
(iuai  d’Orsay,  where  these  preparations  are  carried  on,  is 
not  an  elegant  building.  'There  is  the  laboratory,  where 
poisons  are  distilled  than  a  Borgia  ever  dreamed  of. 
Within  its  walls,  lined  with  pure  white  tiles,  a  rod  dipped 
into  the  dangerous  essence  of  nicotine  (from  Jean  Nicot), 
•oJ  applied  to  the  throat  of  a  cat  or  rabbit,  produced  the 


most  frightful  convulsions,  and  almost  immediate  death. 

In  the  court  opening  into  it,  is  the  botanic  garden,  consisting 
of  eight  or  ten  old  casks,  in  which  are  placed  diflerent 
kinds  of  earth ;  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  elements  of  the 
soil,  and  the  culture,  go  far  to  produce  certain  qualities  of 
tobacco.  Here  the  students  treat  the  plants  to  difi'erent 
varieties  of  salts  or  gases.  Chemical  analysis  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  combustible  power  is  especially  due  to  salts 
of  potassium :  all  that  is  grown  on  soil  that  possesses 
little  of  it  burns  badly.  By  these  experiments,  the  proper 
manure  can  be  furnished  to  any  ground,  on  fixed  principles. 

The  culture  of  the  plant  is  not  free  in  France:  tbrnierly 
only  eight  departments  had  the  privilege ;  now  it  is  extended 
to  nineteen.  Not  only  do  they  register  the  number  of  feet 
occupied  by  each  plant  in  a  field,  but  also  the  number  of 
leaves  on  each.  No  hot  house  plant  can  be  more  carefully 
tended ;  they  are  visited  night  and  day  to  take  away  the 
caterpillars  and  snails.  One  by  one,  as  they  become  ripe, 
the  leaves  are  gathered,  and  hung  up  in  airy  drying-rooms. 
No  cultivator  can  use  the  seed  he  pleases :  each  year  he  re¬ 
ceives  from  head-quarters  what  is  necessary ;  for  experience 
has  proved  that  certain  kinds  prosper  in  one  soil  that  would 
perish  in  another.  About  eighteen  months  are  required  for 
a  harvest  to  be  gathered,  dried,  folded,  and  packed  in  bales, 
to  be  forwarded  to  one  of  the  manufactories.  Entering  one 
of  these,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  it  is  employed  for, 
without  seeing  any  thing ;  the  perfume  envelops  and  attach  js 
itself  to  you,  impregnates  your  clothes,  and  follows  you  long 
after  you  leave :  as  the  door  closes  on  you,  you  sneeze ;  the 
porter  smiles,  and  recognizes  you  for  a  novice.  Following 
M.  Du  Camp  as  a  guide,  in  his  work  on  the  subject,  the  pro¬ 
cess  shall  be  described  as  carried  on  in  Paris. 

Entering  the  magazine,  the  different  kinds  are  seen  care¬ 
fully  separated ;  there  are  the  bales  which  are  grown  in  the 
country,  the  camel-hair  sacks  sent  from  the  East,  coarse  hemp¬ 
en  ones  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  hogsheads  from 
Virginia,  and  ox-hides-full  from  Guatemala.  These  are  all 
waiting  until  they  may  be  required  in  the  workshops ;  lor,  ex¬ 
cepting  Havana  cigars,  all  tobacco,  to  be  agreeable,  must  be 
mixed  in  certain  proportions,  which  have  here  been  made 
the  subject  of  deep  study.  The  common  rappiee  is  composed 
of  eight  different  kinds,  which,  by  correcting,  modifying, 
and  developing  each  other,  acquire  the  peculiar  aroma  that 
a  connoisseur  pierceives  at  once.  One  of  the  workmen, 
taking  a  pinch  with  great  gusto,  remarked,  “  Ah  1  how 
many  touches  have  been  necessary  to  reach  this  result  I  ” 
Of  this  snuff  we  will  first  describe  the  process. 

The  bales  are  emptied;  the  leaves  have  been  already 
tied  together  in  bunches  of  twenty-five ;  these  are  shaken 
out  with  care,  examined,  and  every  leaf  withdrawn  which 
shows  any  mark  of  decay.  This  is  most  disagreeable  work  : 
it  raises  a  cloud  of  dust,  which  gets  into  the  throat  and  ex¬ 
cites  a  constant  cough  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  arranged 
and  spread,  they  are  sprinkled  with  water,  containing  ten 
parts  in  a  hundred  of  marine  salt.  They  remain  for  twenty- 
four  hours  under  this  humid  influence,  which  gives  them 
the  suppleness  of  wet  linen,  and  prevents  their  being  broken 
when  nandled ;  the  salt  is  added  to  avoid  any  fermentation, 
which  would  certainly  arise  from  the  contact  of  vegetable 
matter  with  water.  The  chopping-room  comes  next :  the 
leaves  are  pushed  through  a  cylinder  towards  a  drum, 
armed  with  six  oblique  blades ;  it  is  worked  by  steam,  and 
cuts  the  leaves  into  slices,  a  hundred  and  twenty  times  in  a 
minute ;  its  force  is  irresistible ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  see 
the  operations  of  the  man  who  attends  to  it  without  feeling 
the  danger  he  runs  of  having  his  arm  cut  off. 

The  tobacco  is  then  brought  down  into  a  wooden  apart¬ 
ment,  where  it  is  heaped  together  in  stacks,  for  the  purpose 
of  fermentation,  which  is  not  long  in  showing  itself:  thus 
the  different  kinds,  penetrated  by  me  emanations  from  each, 
acquire  the  fessence  of  the  whole.  The  heat  increases  each 
day,  attaining  to  seventy-five  and  eighty  degrees.  As  soon 
as  any  danger  appears  of  spontaneous  combustion,  the 
masses  are  partially  cut  into,  and  the  air  admitted;  but 
light,  which  is  prejudicial,  is  carefully  excluded  by  thick, 
dark  blinds.  Here  it  remains  for  six  months :  the  desired 
result  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  shorter  time.  By  a  slow 
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operation,  the  tobacco  lo»es  a  part  of  its  poisonous  nature, 
the  nicotine;  and  the  injurious  acids  are  destro' ed.  The 
heaps  are  pulled  apart  with  a  pickaxe,  and  look  like  masses 
of  earth ;  they  are  placed  in  sacks,  and  carried  to  the  top  of 
the  building,  to  be  put  into  the  mill. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  part  of  the 
machinery :  the  workmen  rebelled  against  them,  refused 
the  new  engines,  and  were  only  brought  to  obedience  by  the 
law.  Formerly  th^  were  hand-mills,  much  like  the  onli- 
nary  household  coffee-mill ;  the  working  of  them  was  very 
hard  and  painful,  and  it  required  many  men,  and  cost  a  very 
large  sum  ;  now  four  or  five  men  can  superintend  the  whole. 
There  are  twenty-six  of  these  mortars  in  the  same  room. 
An  Archimedean  screw  crushes,  presses,  and  pulverizes  the 
leaves,  after  which  they  pass  through  a  sieve,  which  rejects 
all  the  larger  particles,  to  go  through  the  process  again.  It 
is  calculated  that  each  fragment  makes  the  passage  through 
the  mills  ten  times  before  it  is  permitted  to  go  through  the 
fine  sieve.  In  this  workshop,  as  well  as  in  tul  those  M-here 
the  tobacco  is  in  a  powdered  state,  the  men  wear  long  linen 
gaiters,  tied  at  the  knee,  which  allow  of  their  passing  al)out 
without  carrying  away  any  morsels  which  can  be  utilized. 
When  pulverized,  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  ready  to  put 
into  boxes ;  but,  patience  I  the  end  has  not  yet  arrived.  It  is 
now  called  dry  rappee,  and  is  fastened  up  in  oak  chests, 
away  from  the  light,  where  it  n'mains  for  two  months,  when 
it  IS  taken  out,  and  shovelled  into  a  large,  square  tub,  where 
it  receives  another  watering  of  salt  and  water.  Again  it  is 
fastened  up,  to  undergo  a  second  fermentation,  which  is 
hastened  by  putting  in  a  little  already  fermented  powder. 
The  great  ciiest  is  then  hermetically  sealed;  a  card  is 
attached  to  it,  with  the  date  of  the  fabrication,  the  watering, 
the  kinds  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  day  when  it  was 
closed.  The  temperature  is  raised  to  forty-five  decrees ;  and 
in  three  months  the  powder  is  well  mixed  up,  that  the  fer¬ 
mentation  may  be  equal,  and  put  into  a  fn‘sh  case.  At  the 
end  of  a  year  it  is  ready  for  use,  with  that  slightly  ammo- 
niacal  savor  which  produces  the  irritation  so  much  enjoyed 
by  snuff-takers. 

All  the  eases  which  bear  the  same  date  are  at  length 
brought  up  for  inspection,  and  emptied.  This  is  must  pain¬ 
ful  work  for  the  novices :  tlie  eyes  pour  down  tears,  the 
sneezing  is  continuous,  and  violent  headache  generally  fol¬ 
lows;  yet  they  become  accustomed  to  it  more  quickly  than 
would  l>e  believed,  and  soon  think  nothing  of  it.  The 
workmen,  however,  in  this  department,  acquire  a  pale,  gray¬ 
ish  complexion  :  it  is  only  a  discoloration  of  the  skin,  and 
not  an  indication  of  weakness,  for  they  show  their  strength 
by  lilting  sacks  of  great  weight,  'fhe  contents  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  chests  having  been  wdl  mixed,  a  sample  is  sent  to 
the  laboratory,  to  decide  whether  it  has  the  required 
strength  and  gcxxJness ;  if  the  opinion  is  favorable,  it  is  once 
more  put  through  the  sieve,  and  pl.'iced  in  casks,  which  are 
stamped  down  bv  a  man’s  feet,  like  grapes  in  the  vintage ; 
and  in  two  mouths  it  is  ready  for  sale.  So  that,  from  the 
gathering  to  the  completion,  it  will  be  seen  that  not  less 
than  three  years  and  four  months  are  required  to  make  a 
pinch  of  snutl'. 

As  for  the  cigars,  they  require  even  more  attention  as  to 
the  tobacco  used ;  that  grown  on  the  most  celebrated  es¬ 
tates  in  Cuba  is  imported,  and  stored  in  large  cellars,  dark¬ 
ened,  and  of  constantly  equal  temperature.  Not  only  are 
the  bales  wrapped  in  strong  cloth,  but  witliin  is  a  layer  of 

f)alm-leaves,  from  which  the  bunches  of  tobacco  are  careful- 
y  removed,  shaken  out,  and  dipped  in  pure  water.  When 
they  are  sufficiently  softened,  old  and  skilful  workwomen 
examine  them,  remove  the  stalks,  and  sort  them  according 
to  their  fineness,  color,  and  preservation.  It  is  for  them  to 
decide  what  shall  be  placed  in  the  interior  or  exterior  of  a 
cigiir:  silent,  bending  over  their  baskets,  they  study  each 
leaf  separately,  by  smell,  touch,  and  si'jht,  with  the  most 
minute  attention.  The  chosen  s]>ecimens,  having  neither  too 
harsh  a  texture  nor  too  strongly-<leveloped  veins,  are  rolled 
together  by  a  machine,  and  preserved  for  the  outside. 
Those  for  the  inside  present  more  difficulties.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  climate  of  Havana,  at  once  warm  and  damp, 
has  a  direct  influence  on  the  tobacco,  and  communic  .tes  to 
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it  peculiar  qualities.  Tliis  it  is  attempted  to  imitate  bv 
placing  that  chosen  for  the  inside  in  presses  in  a  large  room, 
where  a  jet  of  vapor  gives  the  necessary  moisture  and  heat 
A  lamp  18  required  to  see  this  room,  as  the  light  of  day  is 
found  to  be  injurious :  that  of  the  sun  fatal.  When  this 
fermentation  is  ended,  the  leaves  are  passed  on  to  the 
makers. 

lliese  are  always  women  :  each  has  before  her  a  roll  of 
leaves,  the  broken  bits,  a  pot  of  glue,  a  knife,  and  a  plate 
of  zinc,  in  which  is  a  hole  the  exact  shape  of  the  cigar  to 
W  made.  The  morsels  are  taken  up,  arranged  so  that  they 
are  perfectly  even,  and  with  the  palm  of  her  hand  she  rolls 
them  in  a  leaf  of  second-rate  gooilness.  One  of  those  of 
the  best  quality  is  taken  from  the  roll,  cut  into  a  strip,  and, 
with  muen  precaution,  wrapped  round,  and  gummerl  lightly 
at  the  extremity,  to  prevent  its  being  untwisted  ;  the  end  is 
cut  by  an  instrument,  and  the  operation  is  ended.  A  clever 
workwoman,  in  her  d.ay  of  ten  hours,  can  make  from  ninety 
to  a  hundred  of  the  choicest  kind  :  the  commoner  are  done 
at  the  rate  of  three  hundred.  The  women  are  well  paid; 
but,  as  the  most  rigorous  silence  is  enforced,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  they  enjoy  it.  Indeed,  it  is  a  marvel  that 
some  hundreds  of  women  can  be  together  witlw.ut  talking; 
and,  when  the  clock  marks  the  hour  for  rest,  the  animation 
becomes  considerable. 

The  cigars,  after  being  dried,  are  tested,  one  by  one,  as  to 
their  weight  and  size,  and  shut  up  in  a  drying-room  for  six 
months,  to  lose  what  little  humidity  they  mav  have ;  if  for 
a  year,  it  is  all  the  better  for  the  public.  Wken  they  come 
out,  they  are  divided  according  to  a  certain  mode  of  selec¬ 
tion,  tied  into  packets,  placed  in  boxes,  sealed,  stamped, 
and  sent  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  sold.  The  best 
are  put  into  boxes  of  cedar-wood,  a  steam-saw  being  used 
to  cut  the  odorous  trunks  from  the  Antilles  and  South 
America  into  thin  boards.  The  perfume  is  said  to  have  a 
good  effect  on  the  cigars.  At  one  time,  it  was  found  imiws- 
sible  to  procure  as  good  cigars  as  the  best  sent  from  Hava¬ 
na  :  notwithstanding  every  precaution,  the  tobacco  sent 
was  not  equal  to  the  sample ;  fraud  every  day  increased, 
and  threatened  to  ruin  the  commerce.  The  director-general 
proposed  that  special  persons  should  be  established  in  Cub* 
to  buy  the  best  cigars  that  could  be  protluced  on  the  sjjot, 
and  send  them  safely,  without  adulteration,  or  undue  use  of 
the  public  money,  which  in  this  case  would  amount  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds.  The  minister  of  state  hesitated  to  grant 
such  a  re(iuest.  “  What  agents  can  you  propose,”  he  said, 
“  who  could  be  trusted  with  such  large  sums,  and  be  proof 
against  temptation  ?  ”  The  director  replied :  “  The  engi¬ 
neers  who  leave  the  Polytechnic  School.”  The  minister 
bowed :  “  With  them  there  is  nothing  to  fear,”  and  signed 
the  order.  The  necessary  arrangements  in  Cuba  were 
made,  and  the  sale  of  cigars  in  the  last  ten  years  has  in¬ 
creased  to  three  times  the  amount.  Above  two  million 
francs’  worth  are  now  sold  in  a  year  at  the  two  special 
shops  in  Paris. 

The  cigars  thus  bought  come  exclusively  from  the  vegai 
and  vuelta  de  abajo,  which  are  to  tobacco  what  tlie  estates 
of  Johannisberg  and  Clos-Vougeot  are  to  grapes :  they  are 
sent  direct  to  the  manufactory  to  be  tastefl.  During  the 
passage,  though  they  are  packed  in  separate  boxes,  enclosed 
first  in  zinc  and  then  in  wood,  some  decay  or  deterioration 
generally  takes  place,  and  they  are  not  in  the  superior  con¬ 
dition  which  their  price  demands  ;  the  public  would  have 
Some  ground  for  complaint.  The  boxes  containing  the 
same  kinds  are  emptied  on  to  the  table,  and  three  of  the 
most  experienced  men  examine  each  separately  as  to  the 
exterior,  and  then  take  out  twenty  and  smoke  them.  Ihis 
work  has  to  be  done  upon  three  hundred  and  fifty  varietiei, 
large  and  small,  strong  and  weak,  from  the  damaf,  of  which 
you  scarcely  perceive  the  scent,  to  the  veguerom,  which  are 
so  potent,  every  day,  and  without  leaving  the  spot :  such 
work  might  be  enough  to  disgust  the  smoker  for  his  whole 
lifetime.  These  men  arrive  at  such  a  delicacy  of  taste 
that  they  cannot  only  distinguish  the  soil  on  which  each 
is  grown,  the  place  of  its  fabrication,  but  also  if  the  leaf 
has  been  gathered  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  harvest. 
This  part  of  the  labor,  which  is  incomparably  the  most  try- 
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jog  of  all,  is  carried  on  in  an  immense  room,  where  the 
open  windows  carry  away  clouds  of  smoke.  The  price  is 
lowered  of  those  cigars  that  are  not  firstrate ;  while  the 
best  are  placed  in  cupboards  around  dark  rooms,  where  they 
remain  eighteen  months  or  two  years  in  an  atmosphere  as 
nearly  like  that  of  Cuba  as  can  be. 

Tobacco  tor  smoking  is  the  only  kind  left  to  be  described ; 
jnd  as  many  of  the  processes  are  similar,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  dwell  long  upon  it.  After  the  softening  of  the 
leaves  by  water,  they  are  placed  in  a  machine  nut  unlike  a 
guillotine,  which  cuts  them  with  the  greatest  precision  :  the 
blades  are  changed  every  twenty  minutes,  so  soon  do  they 
lose  their  fine  edge,  and  sent  to  be  resharpened  by  steam. 
The  fermentation,  which  gives  the  savor  to  snuff,  would  be 
ruinous  to  tobacco :  it  must  be  placed  in  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture  to  kill  all  the  seeds  of  it.  A  beautiful  cylindrieal 
machine,  called  a  torrefactor,  doing  the  work  that  used  to 
require  twenty  men,  is  now  employed:  it  seems  as  if  it 
were  endowed  with  intelligence,  so  well  does  it  regulate  the 
temperature  of  ninety-five  degrees  which  is  recpiireil.  The 
coolin"  and  cleansing  from  dust  are  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  ventilator  in  a  turning  cylinder,  which  does  not  allow 
of  a  moment’s  rejKise.  All  the  essential  operations  are  now 
ended:  the  tobacco,  which  looks  very  much  like  crisped 
hair,  is  collected  in  a  well-ventilated  room,  where  it  remains 
for  six  weeks ;  the  Larger  pieces  are  picked  out,  with  any 
morsels  of  iron,  leather,  or  woo»l  that  may  have  got  in  by 
cbitDce;  it  is  weighed,  and  made  up  into  sealed  packets, 
which  are  stamijcd  and  dated,  in  order  that  amateurs,  who 
prefer  the  article  fresh,  may  have  the  opportunity  of  pro¬ 
curing  it. 

Fashion  has  for  a  long  time  approved  of  the  smoking  of 
tobacco  instead  of  the  use  of  snuff,  in  which  our  forefathers 
loved  to  indulge ;  but  official  returns  show  a  great  increase 
under  the  head  of  rolls  for  chewing.  Is  it  owing  to  the 
infiltration  of  American  manners  that  this  is  due?  Any 
one  who  has  seen  a  ro[)e-maker  at  work  with  a  winch  will 
understand  how  the  rolls  for  this  purpose  are  prepared. 
The  leaves,  previously  moistened,  are  arranged  on  the  turn¬ 
ing-wheel,  and,  when  twisted,  cut  into  lengths  of  a  certain 
weight :  to  increase  the  flavor,  and  prevent  too  rapid  dry¬ 
ing,  they  are  dipped  in  a  trough  filled  with  concentrated 
tobacco-juice.  Tney  are  then  pressed  in  packets,  so  as  to 
give  the  proper  shape,  and  express  the  superfluous  fluid, 
after  which  they  undergo  a  few  days’  drying,  and  are 
for  sale. 

The  increase  in  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  tobacco  shows 
how  many  ardent  votaries  it  has;  but  there  are  also  its 
declared  adversaries,  who  wage  war  upon  it.  Many  sur- 
pons  undertake  from  time  to  time  a  crusade  against  it. 
Its  abuse  is  pernicious  in  every  sense ;  but  there  is  a  wide 
gulf  between  that  admission  and  the  consequences  which 
some  predict  from  its  use.  If  a  person  smokes  incessantly 
from  long-used  and  too  short  clay  pipes,  he  may  be  attacked 
with  small  cancers  in  the  tongue ;  but  this  seems  to  be  the 
only  effect  which  science  has  established,  though  the  Italian 
doctor,  Pauli,  asserts  that  the  skulls  of  smokers  become 
black.  Public  attention  has  been  directed,  since  1829,  to 
nicotine,  an  organic  alkali,  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
wil  azote,  which  is  furnished  by  the  leaves  of  tobacco,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  violent  of  poisons.  It  is  certain  that  one 
of  the  stronger  kind  of  cigars  contains  sufficient  of  this, 
which,  if  extracted  and  treated  chemically,  would  kill  a 
man;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  pound  of  almonds 
having  prussic  acid  in  them.  It  is  one  thing  to  swallow  a 
pure  body,  chemically  isolated,  and  to  absorb  it  when  mixed 
with  foreign  matters  which  take  from  it  all  its  mischievous 
properties.  Half  the  nicotine  in  tobacco  is  extracted  from 
It,  during  its  manufacture,  by  washing,  fermentation,  and 
enporation ;  and,  of  the  small  quantity  which  remains,  it  is 
u^llcss  to  Sjoeak,  as  people  use  it  so  constantly  and  do  not 
die  of  it. 

Some  medical  vrriters  have  supposed  that  the  increase  of 
innnity  was  in  proportion,  and  had  relation,  to  the  use  of 
*®h»<!co;  but  it  would  be  more  according  to  truth  to  set  it 
down  to  the  excessive  drinking  which  prevails  in  England, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  more  especially;  and  also  in  France 


since  the  Algerian  army  introduced  absinthe:  that  and 
alcohol  are  the  true  causes  of  the  increase  of  mental  mala¬ 
dies.  In  the  former,  which  contains  seventy-two  degrees  of 
alcohol,  there  is  real  poison,  which  burns  and  destroys  the 
vital  organs ;  and  traces  of  exfoliation  and  depression  have 
been  clearly  marked  on  the  brain  of  drinkers  of  absinthe, 
leading  to  maniacal  madness,  and  softening  of  the  mental 
organs.  Tobacco,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  soothing  narcotic, 
to  which  we  become  easily  accustomed;  the  moderate  use 
of  which  is  without  danger,  and  which  helps  to  mitigate 
many  of  our  troubles.  To  convince  ourselves  that  the 
alarmists  need  not  utter  their  anathemas  as  to  its  destruc¬ 
tion  of  reason  and  health,  it  is  only  nec'essary  to  see  what 
passes  in  the  navy  and  the  manufactories,  where  so  much  is 
daily  consumed.  It  is  ascertained,  without  doubt,  that  the 
quid  is  the  form  of  tobacco  in  which  the  most  nicotine  is 
taken,  since  it  is  chewed,  and  thus  enters  into  the  digestive 
organs.  Sailors  are  seldom  without  it  in  their  mouths,  as 
smoking  is  forbidden  between  decks,  and  at  many  other 
times.  It  is  not  found  that  there  is  more  than  an  ordinary 
proportion  of  insanity  in  the  navy.  As  for  the  workmen  in 
the  manufactories,  those  who  live  from  morning  to  night 
amidst  its  emanations,  and  are,  so  to  speak,  steeped  in  the 
fumes  of  nicotine,  no  special  illness  attacks  them.  In  cases 
of  epidemics,  they  take  their  chance ;  but  in  these,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  cholera,  they  are  found  to  be  in  some  degree  pro¬ 
tected  from  contagion.  Those  who  make  the  tobacco  into 
rolls,  and  dip  their  hands  into  the  concentrated  juice,  feel  no 
evil  from  it.  Sometimes  the  skin  is  slightly  excoriated  by 
the  salts  of  potassium ;  but  that  is  all.  One  man  has  been 
at  the  work  for  fifty  years,  and  is  eighty  years  of  age :  his 
hands  are  dyed  black  with  the  strong  liquid,  but  he  has 
never  suffered  from  illness.  There  is  only  one  affection 
noticeable :  it  is,  that  if  a  jjerson,  whose  hands  are  impreg¬ 
nated,  rubs  his  eye,  it  becomes  inflamed,  and  a  slight  oph¬ 
thalmia  follows  for  a  day  or  two,  easily  yielding  to  the  use 
of  eye-water. 

For  the  rest,  there  is  a  very  simple  way  of  neutralizing 
the  effect  of  tobacco,  when  too  much  has  been  taken,  or 
when  tried  by  a  debutant:  it  is  to  drink  a  cup  of  strong 
coffee.  The  tannin  which  is  contained  in  cofiee  is  the 
antidote  to  nicotine.  Tliose  who  are  obliged  to  try  the 
cigars,  and  smoke  beyond  all  reason,  when  their  taste  is 
spoiled,  take  cofiee,  and  recover  immediately  that  sureness 
of  appreciation  which  permits  them  to  continue  their  work. 
In  this,  the  Turks  are  our  teachers  :  they  have  discovered 
the  means  of  smoking  continually  with  pleasure,  and  with¬ 
out  weariness,  by  drinking  a  cup  of  coffee  after  every  pipe, 
the  grounds  of  which  serve  to  clean  their  long  chibouques. 
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Mesdames  Folibel  occupied  a  double  set  of  rooms,  au 
premier,  on  the  Boulevardes  des  Italicnnes.  On  a  door  to 
the  ri”ht,  a  large  brass  plate  announced  that  Mme.  Augus¬ 
tine  Folibel  presided  over  lingerie  et  dentelles,  and  invited 
the  public  to  “  tourner  le  bouton.”  To  the  left,  a  large  steel 
plate  proclaimed  Mme.  Alexandrine  Folibel,  Modiste,  and 
invited  the  public  to  “  ring  the  bell.”  But  after  a  certain 
hour  every  day,  both  these  invitations  were  negatived  by  a 
page  in  buttons,  who,  stationed  at  either  door,  kept  the  way 
0[)en  for  the  ceaseless  flow  of  visitors  passing  in  and  out  of 
the  two  establishments. 

My  friend,  Berthe  de  Bonton,  was  just  turning  into  the 
lingerie  department,  when  I  came  up  the  stairs. 

“  How  lucky  I  ”  she  exclaimed,  running  across  the  land¬ 
ing  to  me,  and  then  in  a  sotto  voce,  “  Madame  Clifford,”  pro¬ 
nounced  Cleefore,  “  is  here,  and  wants  me  to  choose  a  bon¬ 
net  for  her.  Now,  if  there’s  a  thing  I  hate,  it’s  choosing  a 
bonnet  for  an  English  woman.  To  begin  with,  they  haven’t 
the  first  rudiments  of  culture  in  dress ;  then  they  can  never 
make  up  their  minds,  and  they  find  every  thing  too 
dear ;  but  the  crowning  absurdity  is,  that  they  bring  their 
husbands  with  them,  and  consult  them !  Figurez-voiis,  ma 
chere!”  and  Berthe,  with  a  French  woman's  keen  sense  of 
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the  comic,  laughed  merrily  at  the  conceit.  I  laughed  with 
her,  though  not,  perhaps,  quite  from  the  same  point  of  view. 

“  I  made  an  excuse  to  get  away  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
left  the  manage  discussing  a  pink  tulle,  with  marabout  and 
beetle-wings  trimming;  un  petit  potme,  che'rie ;  but”  — 
she  seized  me  by  the  arm,  “  fancy  Madame  Cleefore’s  com¬ 
plexion  under  it  I  ” 

“  Ah,  bon  jour,  mesdames  I  I  am  at  the  orders  of  ces 
dames.  Will  they  take  the  trouble  to  seat  themselves  just 
for  one  second  1  ”  entreated  Mme.  Augustine,  who  greeted 
us  in  the  first  salon,  where  she  was  carrying  on  a  warm 
debate  on  the  merits  of  Alen(,'on  versus  Valenciennes,  as  a 
trimming  for  a  bridal  peignoir. 

“  I  only  want  to  say  a  word  with  reference  to  my  order 
of  yesterday  :  where  is  Mademoiselle  Florine  ?  ”  in(}uired 
Berthe,  looking  round  the  room,  where  there  were  several 
groups  ordering  pretty  things. 

“  Florine  I  Florine  I  ”  called  out  Mme.  Augustine. 

“  Voici,  madame  1  ” 

Mile.  Florine  was  a  plump  little  boulotte  of  a  woman,  who 
wore  her  nose  retroussee,  and  always  looked  at  you  as  if  she 
had  reason  to  complain  of  you.  Without  being  the  least 
uncivil  she  looked  it.  Her  nose  was  uncivil :  it  had  a 
supercilious  expression  that  matle  you  feel  it  was  consider¬ 
ing  you  de  haul  en  bas.  The  fact  is.  Mile.  Florine  was  not 
happy :  she  was  disappointed,  not  in  love,  but  with  life  in 
general,  and  with  lingerie  in  particular.  She  had  adopted 
lingerie  as  a  vocation,  and  it  was  going  down  in  the  world : 
it  was  degenerating  into pacotUle ;  graudes  dames  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  grow  cold  about  it,  and  to  wear  collar  and  cuffs 
that  a  petite  bourgeoise  would  have  turned  up  her  nose  at 
ten  years  ago.  Mure  grievous  still  was  the  change  tliat 
had  come  over  petticoats.  The  deterioration  in  this  line 
sue  took  terribly  to  heart ;  and  the  surest  way  to  enlist  her 
good  graces  and  secure  her  interest  in  your  order,  be  it 
ever  so  small,  was  to  preface  it  with  a  sigh,  or  a  sneer  at 
red  balmorals  or  other  gaudy  and  economical  inventions 
which  had  dethroned  the  snowy  jupon  blauc  of  her  youth, 
with  its  tucks  and  trills  and  dainty  edgings  of  lace  or  em¬ 
broidery. 

Berthe,  it  so  happened,  shared  very  strongly  this  dislike 
to  colored  petticoats,  and  was  guilty  of  considerable  extrav¬ 
agance  in  the  choice  of  white  ones :  Mile.  Florine’s  sympa¬ 
thies  consequently  went  out  to  her;  and  no  matter  how 
busily  she  was  engaged,  or  with  whom,  she  would  fly  to 
Berthe  as  to  a  kindred  soul  tlie  moment  she  appeared. 

‘‘  I  have  been  thinking  over  those  Jupons  a  traine  that  I 
ordered  yesterday,”  said  Berthe,  to  the  pugnacious-looking 
little  lingers,  “and  I  have  an  idea  that  the  entre-deux 
Ang'ais  will  be  a  failure.  We  ought  to  have  decided  on 
Val  enciennes.” 

“  Ah !  I  thought  Madame  la  Comtesse  would  come  round 
to  it !  ”  observed  Mile.  Florine,  with  a  smile  of  supreme  s.at- 
isfaction :  “  1  told  Madame  la  Comtesse  it  was  a  mistake.” 

“Yes:  I  felt  you  did  not  approve;  but,  really,  twelve 
hundretl  francs  for  six  petticoats  did  seem  a  great  deal,” 
observed  Berthe  deprecatingly.  “  Now,  suppose  we  put 
alternately  one  row  of  deep  entre-deux  and  a  tuyaule  de 
ba  iste,  edged  with  a  narrow  Valenciennes,  instead  of  all 
Valenciennes  ?  ” 

“  V^oyons,  refldchissons !  ”  said  Mile.  Florine,  putting  her 
finger  to  her  lips  and  knitting  her  brow. 

“  It  occurred  to  me  in  my  bed  last  night,”  continued 
Berthe ;  “  and  I  fell  asleep  and  actually  dreamed  of  it ;  and 
you  can’t  think  how  pretty  it  looked :  so  light,  and,  at  tlie 
same  time,  tr'es  garni.” 

“  A  la  bonne  henre !  Parlez-moi  d’une  pratique  comme 
celal”  exclaimed  Mile.  Florine,  clasping  her  hands,  and 
turning  to  me  with  a  look  of  admiration,  which  was  almost 
affecting  from  its  earnestness:  “there  is  some  compensa¬ 
tion  in  working  fur  madame,  at  least.  If  ces  dames  knew 
what  I  have  to  endure  from  les  trois  quarts  du  monde !  ” 
and  she  threw  up  her  hands,  and  shook  her  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  premier  salon.  “  But  let  me  get  out  the 
models,  and  see  how  this  dream  of  Madame  la  Comtesse’s 
looks  in  reality.”  Boxes  of  lace  and  embroidery  were 
ordered  out  by  the  excited  liugere,  and  under  her  deft  and 


nimble  fingers  the  dream  was  illustrated  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes.  Berthe  was  undecided.  She  sat  down,  and 
surveved  the  combination  in  silent  perplexity. 

“  V  raiment,  cette  question  de  jupons  complique  trop  la 
vie  1  ”  she  sighed  presently ;  “  and  now  I  begin  to  ask 
myself  if  these  will  go  with  any  of  my  new  dresses?  The 
crinoline  evenlail  is  going  out.  Monsieur  Grandhomme  told 
me,  and  they  will  never  go  with  the  queue  de  moineau  that 
he  is  bringing  in  ?  ” 

Here  was  a  predicament  I 

“  Attendez,”  said  Florine,  dropping  a  dozen  rouleaux  of 
lace  on  the  floor,  as  if  such  costly  chiffons,  the  mere  mortar 
and  clay  of  her  airy  architecture,  were  not  worth  a  thou«ht: 
“laissons  la  question  de  jupons  pendante;  I  will  vo  mrself 
this  evening  and  discuss  the  toilettes  of  Madame  la  Oom- 
tesse  with  her /emme-tle-chambre ;  we  will  see  the  style  and 
fall  of  the  new  skirts,  and  adapt  the  jupons  to  them.” 

“  Que  vous  etes  bonne  1  ”  exclaimed  Berthe,  lookinor  and 
feeling  grateful  for  this  unlooked-lbr  solution  of  her  diffi¬ 
culty. 

“  It  is  a  consolation  to  me,  Madame  la  Comtesse,”  replied 
Mile.  Florine,  with  a  sigh ;  “  and  I  need  a  little  now  and 
then  1  ” 

We  wished  her  good-moming. 

“  Let  us  go  back  now  to  Alexandrine,”  said  Berthe.  “I 
hope  Mrs.  Cliflbrd  has  made  up  her  mind  by  this  time.” 

But  the  hoi)e  was  vain.  Mrs.  Clifford  was  standing  with 
her  back  to  the  long  mirror,  looking  at  herself  as  reflected 
in  a  hand-glass  that  she  turned  so  as  to  view  her  head  in 
every  possible  a8|>cct,  while  Mr.  Cliflbrd  looked  on. 


“  Du  you  think  it  does  ?  ”  she  inquired,  as  we  came  up  to 
her. 

“  I  think  a  darker  shade  would  suit  you  better,”  I  said: 
“  that  ptile  pink  has  no  mercy  on  one’s  complexion.” 

“  I’ve  tried  on  nearly  every  bonnet  on  the  table,”  she 
said,  looking  very  miserable;  “  and  they  don’t  any  of  them 
seem  to  do.” 

“  Madame  will  not  understand  that  the  first  condition  of 
a  bonnet’s  suiting,  after  the  complexion,  of  course,  is  that 
the  hair  should  be  dressed  with  regard  to  it,”  interposed 
Mine.  Alexandrine,  who,  I  could  see  by  her  flushed  face  and 
nervous  manner,  was,  as  she  would  say  herself,  a  bout  de 
patience :  “  these  bonnets  are  all  made  tbr  the  coiffure  ale 
mode,  whereas  madame  wears  un  piegne  a  galerie.  Mon 
Dieu  1  mais  il  y  a  six  mois  que  le  peigne  k  galerie  ne  se 
jmrte  plus  1  ” 

I  suggested,  h  Vappui  of  this  undeniable  argument,  that 
the  cuinh  should  be  suppressed. 

“  Oh,  dear  no :  I  wouldn’t  give  it  up  for  the  world  1  ”  said 
Mrs.  Cliflbrd,  with  the  emphatic  manner  she  might  have 
used  if  I  had  proposed  her  giving  up  her  spectacles. 

“  Then  you  must  have  one  made  to  order.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Mme.  Alexandrine  :  “  I  will  make  one  for 
madome  after  a  models  a  part.” 

“  But  then  it  will  be  dowdy  and  old-fashioned,”  demurred 
the  English  woman. 

“  Then  let  madame  sacrifice  le  piegne  a  galerie !  AMwt 
sacrifice  is  it,  after  all  ?  Nobody  wears  them  now :  e'est 
d’un  autre  siccle,”  argued  Mme.  Alexandrine,  appealing  to 
me. 

“  Tliis  one  was  a  present  from  my  husband,”  replied 
Mrs.  Cliflbrd,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  say.  You  understand, 
there  is  nothing  mure  to  be  said. 

I  did  not  dare  look  at  Berthe.  Luckily  she  was  beside 
me  so  I  could  not  see  her  face ;  but  I  saw  the  muff  go  op 
in  a  very  expressive  way,  and  suddenly  she  disappeared  in¬ 
to  a  little  salon  to  the  left,  set  apart  for  caps  and  coiffures 
de  bal.  I  heard  a  smothered  “  burst,”  and  a  treacheroiu 
arm  ire  h  glace  revealed  her  thrown  back  in  an  arra-chair, 
stuffing  her  handkerchief  into  her  mouth,  and  convuW 
with  laughter.  Mme.  Folibel,  whose  risible  faculties 
long  and  hard  training  had  brought  under  perfect  control, 
received  the  communication,  however,  with  unruffled  equir 
nimity. 

“  That  explains  why  madame  holds  to  it,”  she  answered 
very  seriously  :  “  e’est  naturel  et  e’est  touchant.  Still,  one 
must  be  reasonable ;  one  must  not  sacrifice  too  much  to  » 
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jentiment  Monsieur  would  not  wish  it,”  turning  to  the 
•entlenian,  who  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire-place,  listen- 
W  in  solemn  silence  to  the  controversy. 

u  Monsieur  understands  that  the  chief  {joint  in  madame’s 
is  her  bonnet.  I  grieve  to  say  English  ladies  them- 
lelves  do  not  sufficiently  realize  the  supremacy  of  the  bon¬ 
net  :  yet  a  moment’s  reflection  ought  to  show  them  how  all- 
in){K)rtant  it  is ;  bow  necessa^  that  every  other  feature  in 
the  dress  should  succumb  to  it.  The  complexion,  the  hair, 
the  shape  of  the  head,  are  all  at  the  mercy  of  the  chapeau. 
Of  what  avail  is  a  handsome  dress,  and  fashionable  shawl 
or  mantle,  costly  fur,  lace,  an  irreproachable  tout  ensemble, 
in  fine,  if  the  bonnet  be  unbecoming  ?  All  these  are  but 
the  chaussee  and  the  entresol,  so  to  speak ;  while  the 
chapeau  is  the  couronnement  deV edifice.  Le  cha{>eau,  enfin, 
e’est  la  femme  1  ” 

At  this  climax,  Mme.  Folibel  paused.  Mr.  Cliflbrd,  who 
had  listened  as  grave  as  a  judge,  his  hands  in  his  {lockets, 
ind  not  a  muscle  of  his  face  moving,  while  the  modiste, 
looking  straight  at  him,  delivered  herself  of  her  credo,  now 
tamed  to  me. 

“  Unqiiestionably,”  he  said,  in  a  serious  and  impressive 
tone,  “  mere  must  be  a  place  in  heaven  for  these  {leople  : 
they  are  thoroughly  in  earnest.” 

Sirs.  Cliflbrd  took  advantage  of  the  aparte  between  her 
husband  and  myself  to  follow  up  Mme.  Folibel’s  oration  by 
a  few  private  remarks. 

Gearly,  she  was  staggered  in  her  fidelity  to  the  “  senti¬ 
ment  ”  which  interfered  so  alarmingly  with  the  success  of 
the  couronnement  de  Cedfice  ;  but  she  had  not  the  honesty 
to  confess  it  outright.  She  was  ashamed  of  giving  in. 
Without  being  often  one  whit  less  devoted  to  the  vanities 
of  life,  an  English  woman  is  held  back  by  this  kind  of  mau- 
Mue  honte  from  proclaiming  her  allegiance  to  them  :  she 
is  ashamed  of  being  in  earnest  about  folly.  Now,  this  Brit¬ 
ish  idiosyncrasy  is  quite  foreign  to  a  French  woman ;  even 
when  she  is  {jersonally,  either  from  character  or  circum¬ 
stances,  indifierent  to  the  great  fact  of  dress,  she  is  always 
alive  to  its  im{)ortance  in  the  abstract,  and  will  discuss  it, 
without  any  assumption  of  contemning  wisdom,  but  soberly 
and  intelligently,  as  befits  a  grave  subject  of  recognized  im¬ 
portance  to  her  sisterhood  in  the  carrying  on  of  life. 

“  What  do  you  advise  me  to  do,  dear  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Clif¬ 
ford,  appealing  to  her  husband,  the  wife  and  the  woman 
warring  vexe  lly  in  her  spirit. 

“  Give  in,”  said  Mr.  Clifford.  “  MTiat  in  the  name  of 
mercy  could  you  do  else  V  A  dozen  men  in  your  place 
would  have  capitulated,  after  that  broadside  ending  in  the 
woman  and  the  bonnet.” 

“  WTiat  does  monsieur  say  ?  ”  inquired  Mme.  Folibel. 

Monsieur  had  answered  his  wife  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  French  woman,  as  if  she  were  a  wild  variety  of  the  spe¬ 
cies,  that  he  had  never  come  ujxin  before,  and  might  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  studying  again. 

“I  8up{)ose  I  must  sacrifice  the  comb,”  observed  Mrs. 
Clifford,  affecting  a  sort  of  bored  indifference,  and  looking 
shout  for  her  old  bonnet :  “  so  we  will  leave  the  choice  of 
the  model  open  till  I  have  had  a  consultation  with  Macca- 
dock,  my  maid,  and  see  what  she  can  do  with  my  hair :  she 
is  very  clever  at  hai.-  ’.ressing.” 

“  0  de  grfice,  madame  1  ”  exclaimed  la  Folibel,  terrified 
St  the  rough  Scotch  name,  that  boded  ill  for  the  couronne- 
*ent.  “Your  maid,  instead  of  mending  matters,  will  only 

alicate  them  still  more.  You  must  put  yourself  in  the 
s  of  a  coiffeur,  who  understands  physiognomy,  and  who 
1:  will  study  yours  before  he  decides  upon  the  necessary 
change.  If  madame  does  not  know  such  a  man.  I  can  rec- 
j  ommend  her  mine :  a  coiffeur-ariide,  in  whom  I  have  unlim- 
M  trust.  I  send  him  numbers  of  my  pratiques :  he  never 
Ms  to  please  them,  and  I  can  trust  him  not  to  compromise 
■!>*.  Madame  understands,  the  success  of  my  bonnets  de¬ 
pends  in  no  small  degree  on  the  way  in  which  the  head  is 
ndjusted  for  them.  II  y  a  dea  teles  irnpossibles,  that  I  could 
,  not  commit  my  reputation  to.  I  am  sometimes  obliged  to 
niake  a  bonnet  for  them,  but  I  never  sign  it.  I  have  my 
name  removed  from  the  lining,  and  so  edit  the  thing  anony- 
®®®nly.  It  would  compromise  me  irremediably,  if  my 


Signature  were  seen  on  some  of  your  countrywomen’s 
heads.” 

Mrs.  Clifford,  awakened  to  the  responsibility  she  was 
about  to  incur,  promised  to  consult  the  artist  instead  of  her 
Scotch  maid;  whereupjon  Mme.  Folibel  handed  her  a  large 
card  which  bore  the  name  M.  de  Rysterveld,  and  his  ad¬ 
dress.  Under  both  was  a  note  setting  forth  his  capillary 
capabilities,  and  informing  the  public  that,  — 

“  Monsieur  de  Rvsterv^d  tient  k  prouver  qu’il  est  possi¬ 
ble  de  rester  gentilliomme  tout  en  devenant  coiffeur.”* 

The  modiste  then  assisted  Mrs.  Clifford  to  tie  on  her  own 
bonnet,  observing,  while  she  smoothed  out  the  ribbon  care¬ 
fully,  as  if  trying  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  case,  “  I  am 
glad  that  matlame  has  consented  to  give  up  that  peigne  a 
galerie :  it  really  is  an  injustice  to  her  head,  and  it  is  simply 
out  of  the  question  her  having  a  chapeau  convenable  wliile 
that  impjediment  exists.  Madame  will  be  quite  another 
jjerson,”  she  continued,  addressing  Mr.  Clifford :  “  monsieur 
will  not  recognize  her  with  a  new  chignon,  and  in  a  bonnet 
of  mine.” 

“  Oh,  then  I  protest  1  ”  said  Mr.  Clifford  dryly :  he  under¬ 
stood  French,  but  did  not  speak  it.  “  I  protest  against  both 
the  chignon  and  the  bonnet,  madame.” 

“  Plait-il,  monsieur  ?  ”  said  Mme.  Folibel,  looking  firom 
one  to  the  other  of  us. 

“Dear  W  alter  1  She  means  I  shall  be  so  much  improved,” 
explained  his  wife,  laughing. 

“  Improved  I  ”  repeated  Mr.  Clifford,  not  lifting  his  eye¬ 
brows,  but  writing  incredulity  on  every  line  ol  his  face. 
His  wife  blushed  ;  and  her  eyes  rested  on  his  for  a  moment. 
Then  turning  quickly  to  Mme.  Folibel,  she  made  some  final 
arrangement  about  a  meeting  for  the  following  day. 

Just  at  this  juncture  Berthe  came  back.  1  was  glad  she 
was  not  there  in  time  to  catch  the  absurd  little  passage  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  A  husband  paying  a  compliment  to  his 
wife,  and  she  blushing  under  it,  after  ten  years’  menage, 
would  have  been  a  delicious  morsel  of  the  ridicule  Anglais, 
that  Berthe  could  not  have  withstood :  it  would  have  di¬ 
verted  her  salon  for  a  week. 

“  W ell  ?  ”  she  said,  five  notes  of  interrogation  plainly 
adding ,  “  Are  you  ever  going  to  have  done  ?  ” 

“  C’est  decide,”  answered  Madame  Folibel,  coming  for¬ 
ward  with  an  air  of  triumph.  “  Madame  sacrifices  the 
comb  1  ”  ' 

“  A  la  bonne  heure  I  ”  exclaimed  Berthe.  “  I  congratulate 
you,  chere  madame.  Even  au  moral,  you  will  be  the  better 
for  it.  For  my  part,  I  know  no  petite  misere  more  demoral¬ 
izing  than  an  unbecoming  bonnet.” 

AVe  all  went  down  stairs  together;  blit  at  the  street-door 
we  parted  from  the  Cliffords. 

“  Where  are  you  going  now  ?  ”  asked  Berthe. 

“  To  the  reunion  at  the  Rue  de  Monceau,”  I  said :  “  I 
got  the  Fairepart  last  night ;  and  I  want  particularly  to  be 
there  to  try  and  get  a  child  into  the  Succursale  school. 
There  is  only  one  vacancy,  and  six  are  trying  for  it :  so  I 
fear’ my  little  jrrotegee  has  small  chance  of  success.  Come 
and  give  me  your  vote,  Berthe.” 

“  Cherie,  I  would  with  pleasure ;  but  I  am  so  dreadfully 

busy  this  afternoon.  I  promised  la  Princesse  M - to 

look  in  during  the  rehearsal  chez  elle ;  and  then.  I’ve  not 
been  to  Madame  de  B’s  jeudis  for  an  age ;  and  I  almost 
swore  I’d  go  to-day.” 

“  Well,  what’s  to  prevent  your  going  afterwards  ?  ”  I  said. 
“  It’s  not  yet  four,  and  the  reunion  does  not  last  more  than 
an  hour.  Monsieur  le  Cure  arrives  at  a  quarter  past  four 
and  leaves  at  five.” 

“  But  one  is  bored  to  death  waiting  for  him,”  argued 
Berthe,  “  and  the  room  is  so  hot,  chez  les  bonnes  sceurs  ;  and 
there  won’t  be  a  cat  there  to-day,  I’m  sure ;  everybody  is  at 
the  skating.” 

“  Oh !  the  pari.sh  and  the  skating  don’t  interfere  with 
each  other,”  I  said,  laughing ;  “  but  I  see  you  can’t  come :  so, 
good-by,  I  must  be  off  Mademoiselle  de  Galliac  will  be 
waiting  for  me.” 

“  Comment !  Is  la  petite  to  be  there  ?  I  particularly 
want  to  see  her.  I  want  to  know  how  her  snow-storm  cos- 
*  A  fact. 
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tume  went  off  at  the  Marine;  for  in  the  crowd  I  never  | 
caught  sight  of  her.  Ch'ere  amie,  I’ll  go  with  you  to  Mon- 
ceau.  Alter  all,"  she  continued,  drawing  a  long  sigh,  as 
we  stepped  into  her  carriage,  “  this  life  won’t  last  forever  : 
il  faut  songer  de  temps  en  temps  k  la  pauvre  ame.” 

We  were  a  little  hehind  our  time  for  the  canvassing. 
Four  of  my  rivals  were  before  me  in  the  held,  and  had 
robbed  me  of  a  lew  votes  that  I  might  have  secured  by  be¬ 
ing  there  a  quarter  of  an  hour  sooner. 

“  Now,  Berthe,”  I  said,  “  it’s  your  fault :  so  you  must  be¬ 
stir  yourself  to  help  me.  Attack  those  youns  girls  in  the 
window,  and  persuade  tliem  to  vote  for  my  child.” 

“  \V’ho  are  they  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  ;  go  and  ask  them.” 

Berthe  charged  valiantly  at  the  group  in  tlie  window,  in¬ 
troducing  herself  by  embracing  the  young  girls  all  round, 
and  declaring  her  |)erfect  confidence  in  their  suj)port. 
They  gathered  round  her,  fascinated  at  once  by  her  beauty, 
and  her  Irank,  attractive  manner.  I  saw  at  a  glance 
that  the  votes  were  safe,  and  that  I  had  no  need  to  bring 
up  re-enlbrcements  in  that  quarter  :  so  I  set  to  work  else- 
wWre. 

Perhaps  it  would  interest  my  readers  to  hear  something 
of  the  bonne  ceuvre  itself.  Its  object  is  to  take  charge  of 
orphans  of  the  poorest  class,  clothe,  feed,  and  educate  them 
till  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Tlie  members  are  exclusively 
ladies,  married  or  single.  To  be  a  member,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  a  parishioner,  to  pay  a  small  sum  yearly  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  confraternity,  and  to  assist  at  the  monthly 
meetings,  where  the  wants,  plans,  and  progress  of  the  work 
are  discussed  in  presence  of  the  cure,  who  is  always 
president,  and  another  parish-clergyman  elected  directeur ; 
the  rest  of  the  board,  treasurer,  secretary,  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  being  chosen  amon;jst  the  members.  When  an  or- 
han  is  proposed  for  admission,  a  written  statement,  giving 
er  birth,  parentage,  and  circumstances,  and  setting  forth 
the  special  claims  of  the  case,  is  placed  on  the  green  table 
of  the  assembly-room,  at  which  the  dignitaries  preside  dur¬ 
ing  the  meeting.  'This  preliminary  fulfilled,  the  next  step 
is  to  secure  the  votes  of  the  contfaternity.  The  demand 
being  always  much  greater  than  the  supply,  when  a  vacancy 
occurs  it  is  sure  to  sharply  contestcil.  A  zealous  patron¬ 
ess  takes  care  to  canvass  beforehand  ;  but,  from  one  circum¬ 
stance  or  another,  there  are  always  a  good  many  votes  still 
to  be  disposed  of  on  the  day  of  the  election ;  and  the  half- 
hour  that  elapses  from  the  opening  of  the  assembly  to  the 
arrival  of  the  cure  is  spent  in  fignting  for  them,  and  pre¬ 
sents  a  scene  of  interesting  excitement.  The  patroness  is 
looked  upon  as  the  mother  of  the  little  petitioner,  who,  once 
admitted  into  the  orphanage,  is  called  her  “  child.”  Those 
who  are  long  members,  and  very  zealous,  succeed  in  getting 
in  many  orphans,  and  thus  becoming  mothers  of  a  numer¬ 
ous  family.  The  most  devoted  of  these  mothers  are  gener¬ 
ally  the  very  young  girls.  The  way  in  which  some  of  their 
young  hearts  go  out  to  their  adopted  children  is  touching 
and  beautiful  beyond  description.  'They  seem  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  joys  and  cares,  and  to  invest  themselves  with 
something  of  the  very  dignity  of  motherhood  in  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  little  outcasts,  who  look  to  them  for  help  in 
a  world  where,  but  for  them,  they  would,  apparently,  have 
no  right  to  be ;  where  no  one  cares  for  them,  no  one  loves 
them,  except  the  great  Father  who  suffers  the  little  ones  to 
come  unto  aim,  and  will  not  have  them  forbidden.  Every 
month  the  sceurs  send  in  a  sjiecial  bulletin  of  the  conduct 
and  health  of  each  child,  addressed  to  the  adopted  mother, 
and  read  by  M.  le  Curb  at  the  meeting.  Accordin<T  to  the 
contents  of  the  bulletin,  the  mothers  are  congratulated,  or 
the  reverse.  Little  presents  are  sent  to  the  good  children, 
and  letters  of  reproval  written  to  the  naughty  ones.  In 
tliis  way,  the  maternal  character  is  kept  um  till  the  children 
leave  the  shelter  of  their  convent  home.  ITien  the  mothers 
assist  in  placing  them  as  servants  or  apprentices,  or,  better 
still,  in  getting  them  respectably  married. 

\VTiile  Berthe  was  gathering  up  votes  for  me  on  her  side, 
I  was  busy  on  my  own,  and  when  the  bell  rang,  announcing, 
as  we  thought,  M.  le  Cure,  I  had  a  pretty  good  poll. 

The  buzz  of  talk  subsided  suddenly,  the  high  function 
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aries  broke  away  from  the  common  herd,  and  took  their 
places  at  the  green  table,  near  the  fauteuds,  awaiting  the 
cure  and  the  vicaire.  Some  of  the  very  young  mothers 
looked  eager  and  flurried.  One  in  particular,  who  was  a 
rival  candidate  with  me,  seemed  terribly  nervous.  She  was 
about  seventeen.  Two  juvenile  mothers,  on  either  side  of 
her,  were  speaking  words  of  encouragement,  and  trying  to 
keep  up  her  hopes. 

“  Tu  as  bien  prib  pour  que  je  rcussise  ?  ”  I  heard  her  say 
to  one  of  them.  *•  The  poor  old  grandfather  will  break  hi's 
he.art  if  Virginie  is  refused.  He  can’t  take  her  into  La 
Vuillards,  even  if  it  weren’t  against  the  rules,  because 
he  hasn’t  a  crust  of  bread  to  give  her.  He  has  nothing  but 
what  the  saeurs  give  him  for  himself.  Oh  I  do  pray  hard 
that  I  may  succeed  I  ” 

“  Let  us  say  another  Pater  and  Ave  before  M.  le  Cure 
comes  in,”  suggested  her  companions  ;  and  the  three  friends 
lowered  their  voices,  and  sent  up  their  pure  young  hearts 
together  in  a  last  appeal  to  the  Father  of  the  fatherless  in 
bebalf  of  the  little  orphan. 

The  door  opened.  It  was  not  M.  le  Curb. 

“  Ah  I  bon  jour,  cher  ange  1  ”  exclaimed  Madame  de 
Bbrac,  embracing  Berthe  with  effusion,  and  talking  as  loud 
as  if  she  were  “  receiving  ”  in  her  own  salon.  “  What  a 
chartnin"  surprise  to  meet  you  1  I  came  to  vote  for 
Marguerite’s  protegee,  and  see  how  my  dteouement  is 
crowned  1” 

1  expressed  my  satisfaction  at  virtue’s  proving,  in  this 
case,  its  own  reward. 

“  But  why  have  I  not  seen  you  before  ?  ”  inquired  Berthe. 

I  did  not  even  know  you  were  in  town.” 

“  1  hardly  know  it  yet  myself,”  replied  Madame  de 
Bi  rac :  “  1  only  arrived  last  night.  Marguerite  wrote  to 
me,  imploring  me  to  be  here  if  I  could,  in  time  to  vote  for 
her.  Ch'ere  uimee,”  she  continued,  turning  to  me,  “  till  you 
reminded  me  of  it,  I  actually  forgot  I  was  member  at  all.” 

“  Well,  now  that  you  are  in  town,  you  mean  to  stay?” 
said  Berthe. 

“  Helas!  I  only  remain  a  week.” 

“  But  you  said  you  meant  to  spend  the  Carnival  here  ?  ” 

“  When  I  said  so,  I  believed  it.” 

“  And  what  has  changed  your  plans  ?  ”  I  inquired. 

Madame  de  Berac  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

“Mon  mari  k  I’indelicatesse  de  me  dire  qu’il  n’a  pas 
d’argent  1  One  can’t  stay  in  Paris  without  argent.” 

“  Quel  homme  1  ”  exclaimed  Berthe,  with  a  look  of  pity 
and  disgust. 

The  door  opened  again.  'This  time  it  was  the  cure. 

After  the  usual  blessing  and  prayer,  he  declared  the 
seance  opened,  and  read  the  reports  of  the  board  and  the  bul¬ 
letins.  These  matters  disposed  of,  the  business  of  the 
election  began  at  once.  A  brisk  cross-examination  soon 
put  four  candidates  hors  de  concours.  Two  had  fathers  who 
could  support  them,  but  wouldn’t.  Tlie  confraternity  found 
the  children  not  (jualified  for  its  charge.  Two  others  were 
not  parishioners  of  St.  Philippe  du  Roule.  Of  the.  six  who 
had  started,  two,  therefore,  only  remained  on  the  field. 
One  was  mine,  the  other  was  the  protegee  of  the  young  girl 
whose  conversation  I  had  just  overheard.  We  were  to 
divide  the  votes  between  us.  Our  respective  orphans  had 
the  necessary  qualifications  :  it  only  remained  to  see  which 
of  the  two,  as  the  more  destitute,  could  establish  the  pri¬ 
mary  claim  on  the  protection  of  the  confraternity.  Wine 
was  ten  years  of  age.  She  had  two  tiny  brothers,  and  a 
sister  some  five  years  older  than  herself,  who,  since  the 
death  of  their  mother,  six  months  ago,  had  sujiported  the 
whole  family  by  working  as  a  blanchiaseuse  de  jin  by  day, 
and  as  a  lingere  half  the  night.  But  the  bread-winner  gave 
way  under  the  load  of  work,  and  now  lay  sick  at  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  while  the  brothers  and  the  sister,  clinging  to  ewh 
other  in  a  fireless  garret,  cried  out  for  bread  to  the  rich 
brethren  who  could  not  hear  them.  The  Curb  de  Sainte 
Clothilde  had  promised  to  find  shelter  for  the  boys ;  but 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  girl  ?  I  had  stated  tbc« 
plain  facts  in  the  petition,  and  now  verbally  recommendw 
the  case  to  the  compassion  of  the  members,  and  once  again 
asked  for  their  votes. 
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My  rival’s  child  was  twelve  years  of  age.  She  had  no 
brothers  or  sisters.  She  was  utterly  destitute,  but  in  good 
health,  and  nearly  of  an  age  to  support  herself.  M.  le 
Car^  listened  to  the  two  cases ;  and,  when  he  had  heard 
both,  his  judgement  seemed  strongly  impressed  in  favor  of 
mine. 

In  spite  of  the  interest  I  felt  in  my  poor  little  protegee,  I 
could  not  help  regretting  the  impending  failure  of  m  v  young 
competitor  opposite.  She  had  answered  the  carets  nues- 
tions  in  short,  nervous  monosyllables,  and  now  sat  drinking 
in  every  word  he  said,  two  fever  spots  burning  on  her  cheek, 
while  her  eyes  swam  with  tears  that  all  her  efforts  failed  to 
swallow. 

“  To  the  vote,  mexdnmes !”  said  the  cure.  “  I  fear.  Made¬ 
moiselle  Helene,  you  have  a  bad  chance.” 

“  Oh,  Monsieur  le  Cure  1  ”  burst  from  H<$lene :  “  her  poor 
old  grandfather  will  die  of  disappointment.” 

“My  poor  child,  I  hope  not,”  said  the  cure  evidently 
touched  by  her  distress,  but  unable  to  repress  a  smile  at 
this  extreme  horoscopic  view  :  “  your  protegee’s  having  a 
grandfather  is  indeed  an  advantage  on  the  wrong  side.” 

“  He’s  blind.  Monsieur  le  Cur6  1  and  paralyzed  I  and 
eighty-six  years  old  I  ”  urged  Helene,  gaining  courage  from 
desperation ;  “  and  his  one  prayer  is  to  see  the  petite  safe, 
somewhere,  before  he  dies.  0  Monsieur  le  Cure  1  ”  .  .  . 
She  stopped,  the  big  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks. 

“  Voyons  1  ”  said  the  good  old  pastor,  rubbing  his  nose, 
and  fidgeting  at  his  spectacles :  “  let  us  take  the  vote,  and 
then  we  shall  see.  You  have  a  child  already,  have  you  not, 
mademoiselle  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  ilonsieur  le  Curd,  I  have  two ;  but  one  is  in  the 
country,  at  the  Succursale.” 

The  votes  were  taken ;  and,  by  a  very  small  majority,  I 
carried  it.  My  voters  congratulated  me,  while  Helene’s 
fiiends  crowded  round  her,  condoling.  But  the  poor  child 
would  not  be  comforted  :  overcome  by  the  previous  emotion, 
and  the  final  disappointment,  she  sobbed  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

“  Oh  I  really  it’s  too  cruel  to  let  that  dear  child  be  disap¬ 
pointed,”  said  Berthe.  “  Can’t  we  do  something.  Monsieur 
le  Cure  V  Can’t  we,  by  any  possibility,  squeeze  in  another 
child?” 

“Nothing  easier,  madame:  you  have  only  to  create  a 
new  bourse,  or  get  subscribers  to  the  amount  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  francs  a-year  for  the  term  of  the  child’s  education,” 
replied  Monsieur  le  Cure. 

“  Then  I  subscribe  for  two  years  down,”  said  Bertlie 
impulsively.  “  Who  follows  suit  ?  ” 

“  I  do,”  said  another  speaker :  “  I  will  subscribe  for  one 
year.” 

“  And  I  will  give  forty  francs,”  said  a  third. 

“  And  I  a  hundred,”  said  the  cure,  who  was  always  to 
the  fore  when  a  good  work  was  to  be  helped  on. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  green  table  gUstened  with  gold 
pieces  and  notes.  It  was  all  done  so  quickly  that  Hdlene 
had  not  had  time  to  ask  what  it  was  all  about  when  Berthe 
ran  up  to  her  with  the  good  news  that  her  child  was  taken 
in. 

“  How  good  you  are,  madame  I  ”  said  the  young  girl ; 
“but  I  knew  you  were  good:  you  have  the  face  of  an 
angel  1  ” 

“  It  is  better  to  have  the  heart  of  one,”  said  Berthe, 
laughing,  and  hastily  rubbing  a  dewdrop  from  her  own 
fair  face. 

“  Now  I  must  make  haste  away,  or  I  shall  be  late  for  my 
lesson,”  said  Helhne.  , 

“  What  lesson  are  you  going  to  take,  ma  petite  f  ”  inquired 
Berthe  affectionately. 

“I  am  going  to  give  one,  madame,”  replied  Hilhne :  “I 
giving  music-lessons.” 

u  u  come  and  give  me  some,”  said  Berthe. 

“  Here  is  my  address.  Come  to  me  to-morrow,  as  early  as 
you  can  1  ” 

“You  are  not  sorry  I  made  you  come ;  are  you,  Berthe  ?  ” 

1  asked,  as  we  went  out  together. 

“  Sorry  1  I  would  not  have  missed  it  for  the  world.” 


HAWTHORNE’S  “SEPTIMIUS  FELTON.” 

Septimics  is  the  last  story  written  by  Mr.  Hawthorne. 
It  is  published  by  his  daughter,  just  as  it  was  found  amongst 
his  manuscripts.  It  will,  as  she  anticipates  and  as  we  fully 
agree,  possess  a  peculiar  interest  for  his  fellow-workers  in 
the  same  art,  from  the  fact  that  it  had  not  received  his  final 
touches.  Alter  studying  the  finished  performances  of  a 
great  painter,  it  is  very  interesting  to  observe  his  work  in 
its  earlier  stages.  We  may  fancy  that  we  gain  more  in¬ 
sight  into  his  methods  from  the  rough  sketch  than  from  the 
picture  in  its  full  dress.  'That  this  is  frequently  true  in 
pictorial,  and  even  in  literary  art,  we  are  not  at  all  disposed 
to  deny.  Whether  it  is  true  in  the  case  of  Hawthorne, 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  little  doubtful.  We  may  learn,  indeed, 
from  the  imperfections  and  the  gaps  in  the  present  story, 
how  carefully  he  worked  out  the  effects  which  have  so  sin¬ 
gular  a  charm  for  many  readers.  We  may  learn,  if  we  did 
not  know  it  before,  that  admirable  ease  of  style  is  the  result, 
even  in  men  of  the  most  unmistakable  genius,  not  of  imme¬ 
diate  inspiration,  but  of  great  talent  combined  with  con¬ 
scientious  and  patient  labor.  When  we  are  piling  up  epi¬ 
thets  to  express  our  admiration  of  a  first-rate  poem  or 
romance,  we  are  apt  to  intensify  the  wonder  by  pronoun¬ 
cing  its  felicitous  harmonies  to  have  been  struck  out  at  once 
by  the  incomprehensible  insight  of  genius.  This,  however, 
is  a  childish  method  of  criticism.  It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
truism,  that  every  perfect  piece  of  execution  has  involved 
much  previous  labor,  though  it  may  be  that  in  some  cases 
the  actual  execution  has  been  rapid  and  only  the  previous 
preparation  long.  Hawthorne’s  best  writing,  at  any  rate, 
was  any  thing  but  an  improvisation.  Many  preliminary 
studies  and  much  careful  consideration  of  effects  went  to 
all  his  most  brilliant  work.  But  having  learned  thus  much, 
we  confess  that  we  do  not  see  any  further  lessons  to  be  dis¬ 
covered.  'The  secret  of  exquisite  taste  is  incommunicable. 
We  can  see  that  “  Septimius  ”  might  have  been  improved  by 
subsequent  elaboration ;  but  we  do  not  see  how  it  came  to 
be  so  good  as  it  is,  or  by  what  principles  the  author  was 
guided  in  feeling  his  way  to  its  improvement.  Certain 
notes  are  judiciously  preserved  in  the  text,  which  show  us 
at  what  points  he  thought  that  further  illustration  was  re¬ 
quired,  tnat  a  character  needed  to  be  more  plainly  made 
out,  or  that  a  particular  vein  of  sentiment  was  capable  of 
fuller  development.  Half-way  through  the  story,  the  lady 
with  whom  the  hero  has  been  in  love  becomes  his  half-sis¬ 
ter.  The  change  certainly  simplifies  the  construction  of 
the  story,  and  renders  the  main  situation  more  telling. 
We  see,  in  short,  the  good  effects  of  the  change ;  but  we 
are  just  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever  as  to  how  and  why  it 
occurred  to  the  author  of  the  story. 

Such,  at  least,  is  our  state  of  mind ;  and  curious  as  it  is  in 
a  certain  sense  to  watch  the  statue  growing  under  the 
sculptor’s  hand,  we  still  wish  that  it  had  received  its  last 
touches,  and  appeared  before  us  aspolished  and  complete  as 
“  Transformation  ”  or  “  The  Scarlet  letter.”  Hawthorne  may 
be  pronounced  with  little  hesitation  to  have  been  by  tar 
the  finest  literary  artist  whom  America  has  yet  produced. 
His  books,  popular  as  they  are,  scarcely  enjoy,  or  are  likely 
to  enjoy,  a  popularity  proportionate  to  their  merits.  The 
rare  and  exquisite  charm  which  they  possess  is  scarcely  to 
be  appreciated  l)y  the  ordinary  mass  of  mankind ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  chiefly  for  that  reason  that  we  should  decline  to 
place  him  amongst  the  gn^atest  masters  of  his  art.  The 
very  highest  class  of  imaginative  work  is  that  which  ap- 

Eeals  to  the  vulgar  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  appreciated 
y  connoisseurs.  Hawthorne’s  delicate  perceptions,  his 
graceful  style,  and  his  singular  power  of  blending  the  ro¬ 
mantic  with  every-day  life,  are  likely  to  be  deeply  felt  only 
bv  those  who  have  reached  a  certain  level  of  cultivation, 
'fhe  atmosphere  which  be  delighted  to  breath  is  too  thin 
for  ordinary  lungs :  the  profane  are  not  at  their  ease  when 
straying  in  that  dim  twilight  between  the  real  and  the 
supernatural  where  his  power  was  most  conspicuously  ex¬ 
hibited.  Hawthorne  was  a  born  lover  of  romance  in  the 
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most  prosaic  of  all  countries.  “  No  author,”  he  says,  in  the 
preface  to  “  Transformation,”  — 

“No  author,  without  a  trial,  can  conceive  of  the  difiicultr  of 
writinfr  a  romance  about  a  country  where  there  is  no  shadow, 
no  antiquity,  no  mystery,  no  picturesque  and  gloomy  wrong, 
nor  any  thing  but  a  commonplace  prosperity  in  broad  and  sim¬ 
ple  daylight,  as  is  happily  the  case  with  my  dear  native  land.” 


There  is  something  characteristic  of  American  patriotism 
in  this  effort  to  make  out  that  the  absence  of  the  romantic 
element  which  he  so  dearly  loved  was  somehow  a  desirable 
circumstance.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  -  may  be  said  that  the 
difficulty  in  which  it  placed  him  was  not  altogether  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  An  artist  is  often  improved  by  having  to  work 
upon  strictly  limited  materials.  Hawthorne  might  con¬ 
ceivably  have  run  to  excessive  luxuriance  of  style  if  his 
love  of  the  romantic  had  been  stimulated  by  living  in  one 
of  the  countries  blessed,  or  cursed,  with  an  ancient  civiliza¬ 
tion.  As  it  was,  he  was  compelled  to  exercise  a  severe 
self-restraint ;  and  perhaps  gsuned  additional  power  by  the 
necessity  of  keeping  his  fancy  upon  a  very  meagre  diet. 
In  “  Septimius,”  we  nave  an  example  of  the  mode  in  which 
these  conditions  acted  upon  him. 

Septimius,  in  spite  of  nis  classical  name,  is  a  young  New- 
England  farmer  in  the  days  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Giving  every  credit  which  ^ey  may  deserve  to  the  heroes 
of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  we  cannot  say  that  they 
ever  struck  us  as  a  specially  poetical  race  of  men.  Grant¬ 
ing  that  they  possessed  all  the  heroism  which  their  national 
orators  have  claimed  for  them,  we  must  still  feel  tliat  the 
shrewd  Yankee  element  was  extremely  conspicuous  in  their 
chiiracter.  The  problem,  therefore,  which  Hawthorne  un¬ 
dertook  was,  to  snow  us  the  romantic  side  of  a  set  of  men 
who  combined  genuine  patriotism  with  a  singularly  shrewd 
eye  to  the  main  chance.  The  apparent  difficulty  of  the 
task  was,  perhaps,  as  we  have  said,  really  favorable  to  a 
writer  of  real  genius.  If  he  had  had  to  do  with  Italian 
peasants  or  Swiss  mountaineers,  with  the  followers  of  Gari¬ 
baldi  or  the  successors  of  William  Tell,  he  would  have 
found  all  manner  of  picturesque  accessories  ready  made  to 
hio  hands.  He  would  have  been  tempted  to  give  us  the 
Walter  Scott  style  of  romance,  and  to  have  dealt  in  slouched 
hats,  buff  jerkins,  and  mediaeval  oaths.  As,  however,  the  most 
picturesque  weapon  of  which  he  could  avail  himself  was  an 
old  “  king’s  arm  ”  which  had  been  fired  at  Louisburg,  and 
the  most  picturesque  garment  a  suit  of  Yankee  homespun, 
he  had  to  plunge  deeper  for  his  sources  of  interest.  The 
best  botanists,  it  has  been  said,  come  from  barren  countries, 
where  every  flower  is  a  rarity,  and  the  best  cooks  from 
countries  where  good  meat  is  scarce ;  and,  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  best  writers  of  romance  may  possibly  flourish  in 
regions  where  the  outside  is  barren  and  commonplace ;  and 
we  must  be  moved  by  discovering  those  hidden  fountains  of 
feeling  which  were  certainly  not  extinct,  though  they  were 
not  superfieially  evident,  in  the  bosoms  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  With  admirable  skill,  Hawthorne 
turns  to  account  every  means  of  investing  his  hero  with  a 
poetical  coloring.  Septimius  is  supposed  to  have  the  Red- 
Indian  blood  in  his  veins,  and  inherits  from  his  savage  fore¬ 
fathers  some  touch  of  fierce  passions  which  could  not  be 
entirely  choked  by  his  puritanical  training.  On  another 
side,  he  is  descended  from  an  ancient  English  family,  to 
which  there  has  clung  a  strange  tradition  of  a  mysterious 
secret,  handed  down  to  successive  generations,  and  of  a 
crime  committed  by  one  of  its  possessors  in  the  effort  to 
turn  it  to  account ;  who,  as  a  providential  punishment,  left 
ever  afterwards  the  track  of  a  bloody  footstep  wherever  he 
travelled.  The  English  and  the  Indian  traditions  are 
grotesquely  blended ;  and  they  meet  in  the  character  of  one 
of  Septimius’s  ancestors,  who  was  naturally  burnt  as  a 
wizard  at  the  time  of  the  Salem  persecutions.  The  dim  tra¬ 
ditions  are  embodied  in  a  queer  old  aunt,  who  shares  the 
home  of  Septimius,  and  who  is  half-way  between  the  old 
savage  and  the  witch  of  popular  fancy  in  England  and 
America.  She  is  in  the  habit  of  regretting  her  incapacity 
for  attending  diabolical  sabbaths  in  the  woods,  after  the 
f  ashion  of  her  ancestors ;  and  the  only  power  which  remains 
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to  her  is  that  of  brewing  a  strange  concoction  of  herbs  and 
rum,  which  is  intensely  nauseous  to  the  taste  of  all  other 
people,  but  is  regarded  by  her  as  not  only  delicious,  but 
endowed  with  a  mysterious  efficacy  in  promoting  long  life. 
Under  these  strange  surroundings,  Septimius  grows  up ;  and 
he  is  further  perplexed  by  some  of  those  metaphysical  spec¬ 
ulations  which  were  congenial  to  the  Puritan  soil.  He  puzzles 
himself,  like  another  Jonathan  Edwards,  over  the  origin  of 
evil,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion,  not  perhaps  a  very  origi¬ 
nal  one,  that  death  is  a  great  mistake.  “  I  doubt,”  he  says, 
“  if  it  had  been  left  to  my  choice,  whether  1  should  have 
taken  existence  on  such  terms :  so  much  trouble  of  prepara¬ 
tion  to  live,  and  then  no  life  at  all ;  a  ponderous  beginning, 
and  nothing  more.”  His  soul  is  clouded  by  a  va<rue  scepti¬ 
cism,  and  a  general  disposition  to  find  fault  with  Providence. 
When  the  war  breaks  out,  he  is  more  disposed  to  bury  him¬ 
self  in  meditation  than  to  take  part  in  the  struggle ;  but  by 
a  strange  accident  he  is  involved  in  the  fight  at  Lexington, 
and  kills  a  young  English  officer  in  spite  of  himself.  He 
withdraws  all  the  more  decidedly  into  his  own  thoughts, 
and  fails  to  sympathize  with  the  vigorous  young  farmer,  — 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  the  contrast,  —  who  is  raised  into 
a  hero  by  the  excitement  of  the  war. 

Here,  then,  Hawthorne  has  succeeded  in  creating  one  of 
those  situations  of  abnormal  psychological  interest  in  which 
he  specially  delights,  and  in  which  he  finds  a  compensation 
for  the  external  monotony  and  ugliness  of  American  life. 
Tlie  story  which  follows  is  contrived  with  great  skill, 
though,  as  we  have  noticed,  the  author  had  not  fully  worked 
it  out ;  and  some  parts  of  it  strike  us  as  being  in  need  of 
much  toning  down  and  explanation.  Tliere  is,  fur  example, 
a  queer  doctor,  with  a  fancy  for  breeding  spiders,  and  con¬ 
cocting  strange  medicines  out  of  them,  who  is,  perhaps,  a 
little  more  gratuitously  grotesque  than  he  would  have 
appeared  when  the  work  had  received  its  final  polish.  The 
general  motive  of  the  story  is  supplied  by  the  fancied  dis¬ 
covery  of  Septimius,  founded  on  liis  family  traditions  and 
the  odd  habits  of  his  aunt,  that  he  can  brew  an  elixir  of 
life,  which  will  confer  upon  him  immortality.  To  attain 
that  end,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  sever  him¬ 
self  from  the  sympathies  of  his  kind,  and  lead  a  kind  of 
passionless  existence,  absorbed  chiefly  in  philosophical  in¬ 
quiry.  For  a  time,  we  fancy  that  we  are  about  to  have  a 
story  like  that  of  Godwin’s  “  St.  Leon,”  where  the  moral 
will  be  the  refutation  of  Septimius’s  aspirations,  and  the 

f  roof  that  immortality  might  be  bought  at  too  dear  a  price, 
t  turns  out,  however,  that  the  wondrous  elixir  is  a  delusion; 
and  the  supernatural  element  in  the  story  is  ingeniously  ex¬ 
plained  away,  or,  at  least,  shrouded  in  a  judicious  mist  of  un¬ 
certainty.  The  interest,  therefore,  centres  in  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  problem  presented  by  Septimius.  After  making  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  incomplete  state  of  the  story,  we  must  confess, 
that,  to  our  taste,  Ilawthorne  appears  to  have,  in  this  case, 
ventured  rather  too  far  into  the  dim  dreamland  of  the  gro¬ 
tesque  and  unnatural.  The  story,  however,  is  powerful  and 
interesting  as  it  stands.  Septimius  may  be  taken  as  in 
some  sense  an  ideal  representation  of  Hawthorne  himself, 
and  of  the  consequences  of  the  revolt  of  a  fine  but  ill-l^- 
anced  nature  against  the  prosaic  realism  of  modern  life, 
The  art  is  admirable ;  but  we  can  hardly  call  it  healthy. 
It  will  commend  itself,  however,  to  the  lover  of  the  r^r 
literary  essences,  though  it  may,  probably,  remain  caviare 
to  the  vulgar. 


PATRICK  O’FEATHERIIEAD’S  WATCH. 

A  DATELESS  STORY. 

I. 

On  that  sunny  morning  in  question,  young  Patrick 
O’Featherhead,  who  had  been  but  six  months  in  London, 
took  a  most  painful  resolution :  he  determined  to  bang 
himself. 

Now,  being  a  long-headed  young  Irishman,  he  had  not 
arrived  at  ^s  resolve  without  giving  the  matter  much 
thought;  but  thought  had  only  strengthened  him  in  hii 
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purpose,  instead  of  dissuading  him  from  it.  He  had  no 
money ;  he  had  applied  in  vain  for  a  loan  to  Peter  Flint, 
Esq.,  his  father’s  friend,  and  his  own  ex-guardian ;  some 
poems  and  tragedies  which  he  had  written  had  been  re- 
^ed,  with  a  great  deal  of  unanimity,  by  all  the  editors 
»nd  managers  in  the  metropolis ;  and,  to  crown  all,  Milly 
Wood,  his  landlady’s  daughter,  whom  he  had  purposed  to 
marry  as  soon  as  his  unpublished  writings  should  nave  se¬ 
cured  him  a  settled  income,  had  told  him  categorically  that 
she  preferred  to  him  one  Mark  Quill,  who  had  a  place 
under  government,  and  sealed  letters  concerning  the  public 
weal  at  a  salary  of  ninety  pounds  per  annum.  Assuredly, 
there  were  reasons  enouiih  here  to  twist  the  rope  with 
which  young  Patrick  meant  to  put  an  end  to  his  miserable 
existence ;  and,  in  truth,  Pat  was  of  opinion  that  no  clearer 
case  for  self-suspension  had  ever  been  made  out.  And  yet 
it  is  sad  to  hang  one’s  self  at  twenty.  Life  at  that  age, 
even  when  con.sidered  from  the  stand-point  of  a  Battersea 
lodging,  and  from  the  midst  of  rejected  manuscripts,  has 
charms  which  plead  most  elo<juentfy  for  a  prolongation  of 
lease ;  and  when  young  Patrick  had  finisned  and  closed 
the  two  letters,  which  began  respectively,  “  Cruel  Milly  I 
darling,  when  you  read  this  I  shall  be  no  more,”  and 
“  Stony-hearted  Mr.  Flint :  know,  on  perusing  these  lines, 
that  it  is  your  inhumanity  which  has  killed  me,”  he 
sat  down  to  consider  for  a  moment  whether  there  were  not, 
in  the  catalogue  of  wilful  deaths,  some  less  abrupt  and  dis¬ 
pleasing  than  by  the  halter.  This  led  him  to  remember  that 
people  who  had  been  rescued  from  drowning  spoke  favora¬ 
bly  of  that  mode  of  e.xit  from  the  world;  but  then  there  was  a 
two  or  three  minutes’  preliminary  gargling  which  was  not 
delightful.  Something  might  be  devised  exempt  from  gar¬ 
gling.  In  a  French  novel  he  had  read  of  a  Persian  herb 
called  hatchis,  which  wafted  one  to  other  spheres  on  the 
wings  of  dreams  most  opalized  and  intoxicating ;  but  then 
there  was  no  Persian  chemist  in  Battersea ;  and  such  native 
apothecaries  as  there  were  obeyed  the  law  most  subservi¬ 
ently  on  the  subject  of  poisons,  refusing  to  sell  one  so  much 
as  a  thimbleful  of  opium  without  a  prescription  from  a  doc¬ 
tor.  Dismal  irony  of  legislation,  that  it  should  need  a 
physician’s  aid  to  forsake  this  life  I  Young  Patrick  wished 
he  had  studied  to  be  a  medical  man,  for  then  he  might  have 
drugged  himself  lethally  on  a  prescription  of  his  own ;  but, 
failing  that,  be  regretted  having  quarrelled  with  his  friend, 
Thaddy  Boles,  the  medical  student,  whose  candid  opinion 
he  had  solicited  on  a  poem  of  his,  and  with  whom  he  had 
been  at  silent  feud  ever  since  that  candid  opinion  had  been 
given.  In  anxious  mood  he  deliberated  as  to  whether  he 
should  insert  the  barrel  of  a  pistol  between  his  teeth,  and 
then  draw  the  trigger ;  but  he  had  no  pistol :  then  he 
mused  on  the  idea  of  firmly  plunging  a  dagger  into  his 
heart ;  but  he  had  never  liked  daggers  :  finally  he  thought 
of  the  plan  adopted  by  jilted  milliners,  who  block  up  all 
the  air  apertures  in  their  room,  light  a  charcoal  fire  on  a  port¬ 
able  stove,  and  then  lie  down  on  their  beds  to  doze  off  com¬ 
fortably  into  suffocation.  But  to  do  this  it  would  have 
needed  to  know  exactly  the  amount  of  charcoal  requisite, 
also  the  portable  stove ;  and  when  both  these  desiderata 
had  been  compassed,  it  would  have  further  required  that 
young  Patrick’s  room  should  have  been  less  ventilated  by 
windy  chinks  than  it  was.  On  the  whole,  after  giving  the 
matter  his  most  weighty  consideration,  he  saw  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  hang  or  drown ;  and  he  tossed  into  the 
air  the  only  coin  that  remained  to  him,  a  sixpence  with 
George  III.’s  un-Irish  face  on  it,  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
it  should  be.  The  coin  fell  heads,  which  meant  hanging. 
So  young  Patrick  took  up  his  hat,  and  prepared  to  go  out 
to  buy  the  rope  and  necessary  nail. 

But  first  he  proceeded  to  nerve  himself  for  his  task  by  un¬ 
corking  the  last  of  six  bottles  of  wine  which  his  now  obdu- 
late,  but  once  friendly,  guardian,  had  given  him  in  more 
liberal  days.  'The  wine  was  of  amber-color  Rhine  vintage, 
very  old,  and  full  of  aroma.  It  sparkled  in  the  glass  like 
liquid  topaz ;  an<l  Patrick  O’Featherhead  could  not  restrain 
•  grim  smile  as  he  noticed  on  the  bottle’s  label,  “  Elixir  of 
I^n^  Life ;  ”  “  for,”  thought  he,  “  this  once  at  least  i’  faith 
here  s  a  trade  mark  that’s  a’loying.”  Nevertheless,  the  wine 


cheered  him,  and  sent  the  blood  flowing  in  quicker  pulses 
through  his  veins.  As  he  held  it  up  to  the  sun,  that  lumi¬ 
nary  seemed  to  be  shooting  golden  arrows  through  it,  and 
flecks  of  light  danced  over  the  surface  like  vinous  will-o’- 
the-wisps.  Pat’s  tumbler  was  a  large  one ;  but  he  replen¬ 
ished  it  thrice,  and  each  time  the  wine  seemed  to  tinkle  in 
his  ear,  as  it  rippled  out  gayly  from  one  receptacle  into 
another,  “  Elixir  of  lamg  loite  to  ye,  Patrick  O’Featherhead  I 
elixir  of  larng  loife  1  ”  The  joke  seemed  so  good  to  Patrick 
O’Featherhead,  who  was  not  devoid  of  Irish  humor,  that  he 
was  in  fair  spirits  as  he  marched  down  the  staircase  on  his 
way  to  the  roper’s. 

It  happens  that  ropers  are  scarcer  than  other  tradesmen, 
so  that  Patrick  O’Featherhead  did  not  find  one  in  the 
street  where  he  lived.  He  walked  out  of  it,  going  straight 
before  him,  and  threading  his  way  through  the  mid-day 
throngs  of  Battersea  like  a  man  who  is  quite  free  from 
cares  of  any  kind.  There  were  costermongers,  dusty  police¬ 
men,  sun-scorched  workmen  building  semi-detached  villas, 
small  children  carrying  home  large  quart-pots  to  help  fud¬ 
dle  their  parents,  draggle-tail  women  on  the  trudge  to  the 
pawnbroker’s ;  and  Patrick  eyed  these  p>oor  wretches  as 
if  he  pitied  them  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  at  being 
doomed  to  continue  a  life  of  struggling  from  which  he  him¬ 
self  would  so  soon  be  relieved.  What,  indeed,  were  heat, 
dust,  trouble,  and  pawnbrokers  to  him  now  ?  In  an  hour 
he  would  be  so  far  remote  from  these  things,  that,  if  all  the 
pmverty  and  grief  of  Battersea  were  to  come  and  wail  in  his 
ear,  they  would  be  jwwerless  to  w.ake  him.  So  he  walked 
on  with  a  certain  buoyancy,  proud  at  being  so  much  superior 
to  all  grovelling  bodies,  until,  looking  up,  he  perceived 
opposite  him  an  oil  and  color  shop,  with  coils  of  rope  set  out 
very  neatly  in  the  window. 

Now,  Patrick  was  unshakable  in  his  resolve ;  but  it  would 
be  a  blinking  of  facts  to  deny  that  at  sight  of  these  ropes  a 
creeping  sort  of  sensation  stole  unexpectedly  up  his  back. 
The  fact  is,  the  ropes  appeared  to  him  so  much  stiffer  than 
any  which  he  had  figured  in  his  mind’s  eye.  Stark  ropes 
they  were,  of  the  cleanest  hemp,  uncompromisingly  new,  and 
bleached  as  if  with  pipe-clay.  There  was  no  chance,  mused 
Patrick,  of  any  such  ropes  breaking ;  and  this  propelled 
him  to  a  train  of  thought  which  he  had  hitherto  avoided, 
but  which  now  imposed  itself  upon  him  with  some  insidious¬ 
ness  :  namely,  what  sort  of  hubbub  would  there  be  in  the 
house  upon  the  discovery  that  he  was  hanged  ?  It  was 

Erobable  that  the  thing  would  not  be  discovered  for  twenty 
ours,  perhaps  longer.  'Then  he  would  be  missed;  and 
somebody,  perhaps  Milly  Wood  herself,  would  run 
up  stairs  and  knock  briskly  at  the  door  to  ask  if  there 
was  any  thing  the  matter  with  him.  No  answer.  A  pause. 
Then  the  door-handle  would  be  turned,  and  Milly  would 
bc-hold  him  suspended  by  the  neck,  his  head  sunk  on  his 
chest,  his  fingers  stretched  out  splay-wise,  and  his  boot-tips 
making  inefiectual  attemps  to  kiss  the  floor.  Upon  this,  a 
horrible  alarm  I  Milly  would  shriek,  rush  down  the  staircase, 
and  faint ;  Mrs.  Wood  and  the  housemaid  would  bolt  out 
into  the  street  to  scream  for  policemen ;  the  next-door 
neighbors  would  open  their  windows,  and  look  out.  A  crowd 
would  collect  round  the  area  railings;  a  doctor  would 
elbow  his  way  through  it,  be  led  up  stairs,  cut  him  down, 
and  feel  his  pulse ;  and  in  the  evening  papers  would  appear 
a  ten-line  paragraph  headed,  “Distressing  Suicide  at 
Battersea.”  'Then,  on  the  morrow,  a  dozen  of  local  grocers 
and  bakers  would  find  that  he  had  committed  self-destruc¬ 
tion  whilst  in  a  state  of  temporary  insanity ;  and  in  years  to 
come,  when  Milly  had  married  Mark  Quill  and  his  ninety 
pounds  a  year,  he,  Patrick,  would  be  the  staple  phantom  of 
fire-side  stories,  growing  each  year  more  descriptive  and 
sensational. 

Milljr  would  tell,  in  impressive  language,  how  she  had 
seen  him  dangle,  pale  as  a  ghost,  with  the  tongue  out  of  his 
head ;  and  Mark  Quill  would  point  a  moral  to  the  talc  by 
repeating  each  time,  “  I  always  thought  that  chap  was  a 
crazy  one.” 

Patrick  stood  still,  removed  his  hat,  and  wiped  his  brow. 
All  this  was  not  pleasant.  To  hang  was  well  enough;  but 
to  hang  and  be  perpetuated  in  the  memory  of  Mark  Quill 
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as  an  imbecile  was  not  quite  what  Pat  had  contemplated. 
There  should,  alter  all,  be  some  glory  in  a  sudden  death. 
Milly, should  be  made  to  retain  such  a  recollection  of  the 
tragic  occurrence  that  in  moments  of  conjugal  dispute  she 
should  always  be  tempted  to  exclaim,  “  Ah,  Mark,  you’re 
not  the  brave  man  tnat  Patrick  was  I  ”  Yes ;  but  how 
manage  that  ?  A  Batter.«ea  breeze  was  blowing  soft  clouds 
of  peppery  dust  into  Patrick’s  face  and  hair,  and  this  seemed 
to  stimulate  his  thoughts  as  incense  or  snuff  is  supposed 
to  do.  Why  was  there  not  some  war  where  he  could  go 
and  join  a  forlorn  hope,  and  fall  covered  with  powder  — 
and  fame  ?  Why  did  not  some  Battersea  bull  go  suddenly 
mad,  plunge  through  the  streets,  and  furnish  him  with  the 
triumphant  opportunity  of  being  gored  whilst  saving  some 
Battersea  coster-woman.  Wliy  did  not  something  explode 
somewhere,  ami  shoot  him  sky-wards  holding  a  street  child 
in  his  arras,  which  should  escape  unscathed  ?  Why  — 
but  here  he  stopped.  The  distant  strains  of  a  military  band 
had  fallen  upon  his  ear;  and,  turning  round,  he  saw,  as  yet 
no  clearer  than  specks,  a  line  of  gold  and  scarlet  coats 
advancing  amidst  a  crowd  of  ragamulBns. 

A  man  who  is  going  to  hang  himself  may  be  pardoned 
for  wishing  to  hear  a  little  good  music  before  he  dies.  Pat¬ 
rick  was  still  standing  opposite  the  oil-man’s,  having  only 
the  road  to  cross  before  reaching  the  shop.  He  resolved 
that  he  would  cross  when  the  last  soldier  had  passed ;  and 
he  stepped  back  a  yard,  the  better  to  see  and  hear  what 
was  coming.  The  band’s  music  grew  nearer,  the  red  coats 
flashed  brighter  in  sight;  and  it  was  a  genuine  band,  that 
of  a  battalion  of  the  Queen’s  Guards,  returning  to  Chelsea 
barracks.  Closer  they  came,  all  aglow  with  color,  the  sap¬ 
pers  to  the  front ;  the  drum-major  next,  with  gold-corded 
stick ;  then  the  bands-men,  the  files  and  drums,  the  colonel 
on  his  charger,  and  the  battalion  behind,  with  rifle-barrels 
gleaming  in  the  sun.  Crowds  seemed  to  start  up  from  ev¬ 
erywhere  on  the  path  of  these  showy  heroes,  and  the  two 
sides  of  the  road  were  soon  packed ;  whilst  the  many¬ 
shaped  instruments  of  brass,  the  cymbals  and  drums,  con¬ 
tinued  to  clash  and  sound  until  the  brilliant  vision  lessened 
again  into  a  line  of  specks  and  vanished. 

But  it  had  not  vanisheil  without  working  a  change  in 
Patrick  O’Featherhead.  His  brain  was  now  boiling  over, 
after  this  music,  with  dreams  of  glory ;  and  for  the  second 
time  he  removed  his  hat,  as  one  may  do  a  sauce-pan’s  lid 
when  there  is  too  much  bubbling  underneath.  Hanging 
had  disappeared  from  his  plans:  he  felt  born  for  higher 
destinies.  He  would  sacrifice  his  life  to  the  promotion  of 
some  great  discovery  in  science.  He  would  mount  a  bal¬ 
loon,  experimentalize  with  fulminating  silver,  dive  down  a 
mine  to  breast  the  choke-damp,  volunteer  to  go  to  the  North 
Pole — do  any  thing  that  could  take  him  rapidly  from  this 
globe  with  an  abstract  crown  of  laurels  round  his  head. 
So,  full  of  such  noble  purposes,  and  with  his  brain  in  a 
whirl,  he  set  ofl*  running  at  full  speed  in  the  direction  the 
soldiers  had  taken.  He  wished  to  hear  more  of  the  music 
which  had  so  inspired  him ;  and  after  jostling  and  being 
sworn  at  by  not  a  few  of  the  ragamuffins  who  swarmed 
round  the  band,  he  took  an  advantageous  place  among  them, 
and  walke<l,  gesticulating  and  soliloquizing,  abreast  of  the 
band-master,  who  privately  put  him  down  for  a  lunatic.  In 
this  way  did  he  reach  Chelsea,  which  is  a  joyous  suburb 
enough,  and  where  the  first  thing  that  he  set  eyes  on,  after 
accompanying  the  guanlsmen  to  their  very  barrack-gate, 
was  a  mountebank,  who  had  lai<l  a  carpet  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  and  was  preparing  to  climb  a  pole,  which  a  second 
mountebank  balanced  on  his  stomach,  —  a  goodly  concourse 
of  spectators  being  gathered  to  watch  this  sight. 

Tne  music  had  ceased.  Patrick  eye<l  the  mountebanks, 
and  said  aloud  to  himself,  in  the  rich  Hibernian  that  was 
peculiar  to  him  whenever  his  mind  was  much  excited, 
though  it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  was  a  youth  of  good  educa¬ 
tion,  “  Noo,  by  the  power  rs,  its  jist  arltegether  as  if  they’d 
been  brart  here  for  meeself !  ”  and  approaching  the  mounte¬ 
bank  who  balanced  the  pole  on  his  stomach,  he  asked  him 
“  fur  jist  foive  minutes  loan  of  that  carrpet  to  make  a  spaich 
on.”  The  mountebank,  who  favored  any  project  that  was 
likely  to  bring  a  greater  concour.<e  around  him,  kindly  con- 
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sented  for  a  consideration  of  twopence.  Patrick  handed 
him  his  sixpence,  received  fourpcnce  in  return,  took  hii 
place  on  the  carpet,  and  thus  delivere<l  himself :  “  Leddiei 
and  jintlemin,  and  other-r  payple  of  aril  sexes,  it’s  as  wood 
as  a  did  man  that  ye  see  befor-re  ye.  But  prayvious  to 
doying.  I’d  be  afthcr  committin’  some  great  action  for  the 
porrpose  that  I  shouldn’t  lie  starvin’  in  my  carfin  for  want 
of  a  wor-rd  of  praise,  which  is  mate  and  dhrink  and  nour- 
ishmiut  to  the  soul.  Marcus  Cor-rtuis,  whom  every  mother’s 
son  af  ye’s  read  of,  jist  set  his  horse  at  a  pit,  no  more  nor 
less,  and  saved  his  counthree.  If  there  were  a  pit  here,  my 
horse  should  go  after  Marcus  Cor-rtuis’s  —  though  I  haven’t 
a  horse  —  bad  luck  to  the  piccareen  if  he  wouldn’t !  So 
I’m  jist  for  telling  any  jintleman  here,  that  if  he  wants  to 
lave  a  name  to  his  discendants  by  invinting  an  invintion 
that’ll  blow  up  the  man  that  first  tries  it,  let  him  only  spake 
the  wor-rd,  and  I’m  the  man  that’ll  be  blown  up.” 

The  Chelsea  public  laughed  good-naturedly,  regarding 
this  spicech  as  a  fitting  preface  to  the  tumbling  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  and  one  of  the  mountebanks  improved  the  occasion 
by  going  the  round  of  the  circle  with  his  hat.  Patrick 
O’Featherhead  continued  his  speech,  and  added  to  its  im¬ 
pressiveness  ;  but,  seeing  at  last  that  the  laughter  in 
no  way  diminished,  and  being  further  reminded  by  the  man 
with  the  pole  that  his  five  minutes  were  up,  with  other  five 
minutes  besides,  he  opined,  with  some  contempt,  that  the 
inventive  spirit  must  be  absent  from  Chelsea,  and  so  with¬ 
drew  from  the  carpet  to  seek  for  a  less  benighted  locality. 
He  had  scarcely,  however,  passed  through  the  ring  of  spec¬ 
tators,  who  made  way  for  him,  smiling,  to  right  and  left, 
than  he  was  confronted  by  a  curious  man,  dressed  in  black, 
whom  he  had  observed  watching  him  from  a  little  dis¬ 
tance. 

Were  you  in  earnest  just  now  ?  ”  asked  this  individual, 
fixinir  on  him  a  pair  of  mysterious  and  searching  eyes. 

“  You  may  file  an  aflidivat  to  that  iffect  in  the  Cart  of 
Queen’s  Binch,”  answered  Patrick  positively,  and  stopping. 

“  Y'ou  mean  to  say  that  you  are  prepared  to  sacriftce 
your  life  immediately  to  any  new  and  great  invention’?” 

“  I’ll  sacrifice  it  even  if  the  invention’s  not  a  new  but  an 
ould  one,  by  St.  Pathrick  I  ” 

“  Well,  then,  follow  me.” 

H. 

“  Wiere  do  you  live  ?  ”  inquired  the  stranger,  after  the 
two  had  got  clear  of  the  more  fretjuented  streets. 

Patrick  O’Featherhead  told  his  name;  and,  upon  the 
stranger  then  inquiring  for  an  outline  of  his  history,  and  uf 
the  causes  which  had  brought  him  to  plan  suicide,  Patrick 
furnished  this,  too,  with  no  stint  of  details  or  philoso|ihical 
reflections.  He  expatiated  on  his  troubles,  his  baflled  hopes, 
his  love.  He  drew  a  picture  of  Milly  VVood,  and  cursed  the 
base  soul  of  Mark  Quill,  the  clerk,  “  from  the  heels  of  it  to 
the  head.”  Being  next  asked  by  the  stranger  whether  he 
knew  any  thing  of  electricity  or  magnetism,  he  replied  that 
he  took  an  interest  in  both,  and  had  read  that  very  morn¬ 
ing,  to  while  away  his  time,  a  book  on  phenomena ;  “  by 
the  same  token  that  it  made  the  hair  of  me  stand,”  added 
he. 

The  stranger  stood  still,  and  again  examined  Patrick 
with  an  air  of  deep  scrutiny. 

“  I  am  an  inventor,”  he  said  at  length,  and  as  though 
hesitating.  “  But  as  my  invention  can  be  tried  as  well  in  your 
lodgings  as  in  mine,  and  as  your  dead  body,  in  case  of  a 
fatal  result,  would  be  an  encumbrance  and  a  danger  to  me, 
I  propose  that  we  go  to  your  residence.” 

“And  where  is  the  invintion,  thin?”  asked  Patrick, 
quite  untroubled. 

“  In  my  pocket,”  answered  the  man. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  reach  Patrick’s  lodgings;  but,  on 
the  way,  an  inexplicable  sensation  possessed  him.  _  It 
seemed  of  a  sudden  as  though  his  smiltdess  and  sphinx-like 
companion  had  obtained  occult  rule  over  his  powers  of 
thought  and  movement,  and  thus  numbed  his  brain,  whilst 
depriving  him  of  the  ability  to  walk.  He  tottered  and 
would  have  fallen,  but  that  his  comp.mion  caught  hold  of 
him,  and  linked  his  arm  withiu  liis.  Then,  though  he  tried 
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to  combat  the  treacherous  magic  or  magnetism  that  was 
paralyzing  him,  he  couKl  remember  no  more  till  he  found  him- 
aelf  seated  in  a  chair  in  his  own  room,  and  his  comi)anion 
luring  at  him  fixedly  from  the  other  side  of  the  table. 

Patrick  fancied  that  the  deceiving  stranger  had  taken 
onfair  advantage  of  him,  and  commenced  the  experiments 
without  warning.  He  essayetl  to  speak ;  but  his  tongue  pro¬ 
duced  only  inarticulate  sounds.  He  closed  his  eyes  and 
threw  himself  b.ock  in  his  seat.  Then  this  is  what  the 
stranger  did  and  said :  He  pixaluced  a  small  copper  chain, 
adapted  to  go  round  the  neck,  and  from  somewhere  else  a 
copper  dial,  rather  like  a  watch,  and  placed  these  two  apart 
at  distant  points  of  the  table :  then  he  began  slowly :  — 

“These  are  my  inventions:  they  are  tlie  work  of  a  life¬ 
time,  but  may,  perhaps,  destroy  life  in  an  instant ;  that  is 
what  remains  to  be  seen.  This  dial  will  give  to  the  man 
who  uses  it  such  power  over  his  fellow-men,  tliat  there 
would  be  nothing  on  earth,  save  health  and  strength  to  use 
it,  left  to  wish  for.  But  the  dial  can  only  serve  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  chain,  which  completes  its  force;  and  the 
combined  might  of  the  two  is  so  great,  that  any  man  wear¬ 
ing  them  linked  together,  without  the  amount  of  bodily 
eleetru  ity  necessary  to  counteract  their  effects  on  his  own 
organization,  might  be  struck  dead  where  he  stood.  I 
know  I  have  not  the  bcalily  electricity  required.  I  am  lym¬ 
phatic  ;  and  it  is  a  man  of  nervous  and  sanguine  tempera¬ 
ment  that  is  needed.  Years  have  been  spent  by  me  in 
endeavoring  to  find  such  a  one,  who  would  consent  to  under¬ 
go  the  experiment ;  but  until  fate  threw  me  in  your  way  to¬ 
day,  I  met  nobody  with  courage  or  despiur  enough.  Y^ou 
are  still  firmly  resolved  to  brave  death  ?  ” 

Patrick,  whilst  conscious  of  the  question,  felt  that  he  had 
been  by  some  process  cheated  out  of  the  power  of  opposing 
a  negative  to  it.  He  uttered  a  kind  of  moan,  and  sought 
vainly  to  lift  his  hand  to  his  eyes  and  open  them ;  but  his 
arms  hung  to  his  sides  like  lead. 

“You  say  yes,”  remarked  the  stranger,  in  a  calm  tone. 
“  Well,  in  less  than  five  minutes,  you  will  tower  as  a  king 
above  men,  or  be  out  of  your  misery.” 

He  took  the  chain,  and  advancing  to  where  Patrick  sat, 
threw  it  over  his  neck.  Patrick  shivered  from  head  to  foot, 
as  if  in  ague.  Three  times  the  spasms  recurred  to  him  in 
twice  as  many  seconds,  and  seemed  as  if  they  meant  to 
wrench  the  life  out  of  him.  Then  he  became  still  again. 

“Now  listen,”  said  the  stranger,  seizing  his  right  hand, 
and  directing  it  towitrds  the  dial.  “  This  dial  fastened  to 
the  chain  will  —  if  you  are  not  killed  by  the  shock  —  cause 
you  to  exercise  a  magnetic  and  irresistible  fascination  over 
any  human  being  towards  whom  you  point  one  of  these 
needles.  You  see  there  are  two  of  them,  as  in  a  watch. 
If  you  employ  the  smaller  one,  you  may  compel  any  man  to 
do  or  say  the  exact  contrary  of  what  it  was  his  dis{)ositiun 
to  do  or  say :  if  you  use  the  longer  needle,  you  may  oblige  a 
man,  for  so  lung  as  its  point  is  turned  towards  him,  to  speak 
the  truth.  To  explain  the  former  of  these  two  powers,  you 
bare  only  to  recollect  that  tlie  human  mind  is  a  debating 
assembly,  where  the  good  and  bad  instincts,  the  wise  and 
foolish,  the  noble  and  mean,  deliberate  upon  every  act  of  a 
man’s  life.  In  the  case  of  an  honest  man,  it  is  the  good 
instincts  that  hold  what  we  call  a  parliamentary  majority : 
in  that  of  a  rogue,  it  is  the  contrary.  But  just  as  in 
living  assemblies  you  see  adventurous  minorities  occar 
liontuly  carry  a  snap  vote,  so,  in  the  mind,  the  instincts 
that  are  usually  in  the  ascendent  will  now  and  then 
be  so  unaccountably  overjiowered  by  the  others,  that 
»  good  man  will  be  seen  to  act  like  a  brute,  a  rogue 
perform  deeds  of  touching  generosity,  a  wise  man  comport 
himself  as  a  fool,  a  fool  give  evidence  of  the  shrewdest 
tense.  Tliis  is  a  revolutionary  state  of  things,  and  it  will 
be  the  function  of  the  small  hand  to  conjure  it  up  at  your 
pleasure.  As  to  the  jwwer  of  the  larger  hand,  its  secret 
liM  in  this :  that  truth  is  the  major  vii  tue,  which  may  be 
Mid  to  comprise  all  the  others,  and  which  men  practise 
inrtinctively  in  a  state  of  nature.  Tlien  comes  civilization, 
•hich,  with  an  infinity  of  dykes  called  expediency,  courtesy, 
tonventionality,  or,  better  still,  with  one  big  dyke  termed 
cannon,  stems  in  truth  on  every  side ;  so  that  when  men 


attain  to  the  highest  point  of  civilization  they  shrink  from 
telling  the  truth  about  one  another  as  they  would  from  a 
crime.  Now,  this  large  hand,  acting  upon  the  brain  by  an 
invisible  fluid,  will  entirely  upset  in  men’s  minds  the  instinct 
of  caution,  so  that  their  tongues  will  wag  unrestrained,  and 
let  out  all  that  is  in  their  hearts.  You  have  understood 
me?  ” 

The  stranger  receded  a  step,  and  made  an  authoritative 
motion  to  Patrick  to  take  the  dial  and  fasten  it  to  the  chain. 
Patrick,  writhing  in  his  chair,  as  though  with  feeble  resist¬ 
ance,  obeyed  mechanically.  He  touched  the  dial,  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  torpor  fell  from  him.  He  bounded  to 
his  feet  as  if  galvanized,  and  clutched  the  dial  with  all  his 
might  and  main,  the  sensation  being  one  as  if  the  dial  was 
stuck  to  his  finger,  and  could  never  be  torn  from  it.  Flushed 
in  the  face,  panting  and  tortured  in  tlie  body,  as  if  a  million  of 
needles  and  pins  were  pricking  him,  he  staggered  about  the 
room,  making  spasmodic  attempts  to  hook  the  catch  of  the 
chain  to  the  dial’s  ring,  and  pausing  in  his  eflbrts  to  thump 
Ids  hand  on  his  breast,  which  heaved  as  if  it  were  going  to 
burst.  At  length  he  succeeded ;  and  then  of  a  sudden  an 
iiiefifable  sensation  of  comfort  stole  over  him.  He  stood 
still,  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  threw  his  head  back,  and 
closed  his  eyes  from  the  exquisite  rapture  of  what  he  ftlt. 
“  Oh,  this  is  heaven  1  ”  he  murmured. 

“  Ah  1  ”  shouted  the  stranger  exultingly,  “  you  have  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  secret  of  men’s  minds,  wealth,  power,  dignity, 
are  all  within  our  reach.  We  have  grasped  omnipo¬ 
tence  1  ” 

“  I  feel  as  if  I  had  wings  1  ”  sighed  Patrick  ecstatically. 
“  Air,  air  I  I  could  fly  1  ” 

“  The  whole  world  is  before  us,”  cried  the  stranger. 
“  Come  1  ”  and  the  two  rushed  down  together  out  of  the 
house. 


How  he  had  got  there  he  could  not  tell ;  but  Patrick  found 
himself  in  the  most  crowded  centre  of  London,  with  his 
new  friend  on  his  arm.  Carriages  flashed  by  in  hundreds, 
men  streamed  along  the  pavements,  the  trade,  fashion,  and 
wealth  of  the  greatest  and  proudest  city  in  tlie  world  passed 
before  his  eyes  as  an  ever-changing  and  eternal  panorama. 
He  did  not  speak,  but  felt  exultation  thrilling  in  all  his 
veins.  He  looked  up,  and  at  a  distance  before  him  saw  a 
mighty  and  well-known  building,  reflecting  its  august  spires 
and  towers  in  the  Thames.  “  Westminster,”  he  mur¬ 
mured;  “  Westminster,  which  has  given  laws  to  half  the 
world.” 

“  Yes ;  and  we  can  try  our  power  here,”  answered  his 
companion,  who,  like  himself,  looked  full  of  excited  joy. 
“  We  may  as  well  spend  a  day  in  experimenting  our  talis¬ 
man  :  to-morrow  we  will  begin  to  make  it  serve  our  inter¬ 
ests.” 

Patrick  had  not  yet  tried  the  eflScacy  of  his  dial.  He 
now  drew  it  from  his  pocket,  and  glanced  about  him  for 
somebody  on  whom  he  could  test  it.  There  was  standing 
on  the  op)>osite  side  of  the  street,  and  just  in  front  of  a 
butcher’s  shop,  a  chubby  policeman,  with  the  most  honest 
face  in  the  world,  all  beef  and  truthfulness.  Patrick  moved 
the  small  hand  of  his  dial  towards  this  excellent  officer,  so 
as  to  make  him  do  the  one  thing  of  all  others  that  he  had 
least  meant  to  do.  The  policeman  gave  a  start,  and,  with¬ 
out  a  moment’s  hesitation,  faced  round,  stroile  up  to  the 
butcher’s  shop,  unhooked  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  walked  off 
with  it. 

Tlie  butcher,  perceiving  the  theft,  rushed  to  the  door-step, 
with  the  blood  to  his  face,  and  prepared  to  shout,  “  Stop 
thief  1  ”  but  Patrick,  directing  the  small  hand  anew,  caused 
him,  too,  to  do  just  the  one  thing  which  was  most  contrary 
to  his  nature.  A  smile  broke  on  the  butcher’s  face,  and  he 
sang  out :  “  You’re  very  welcome  to  that  leg,  policeman. 
It’s  not  often  1  give  any  one  something :  the  sensation  ’ll  be 
a  new  one.” 

Patrick  felt  curious  to  know  more  of  this  gentleman,  who 
confessed  to  so  ungenerous  a  disposition ;  and  he  turned 
the  large  hand  towards  him,  so  as  to  induce  him  to  proceed 
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with  his  avowals.  The  butcher  forthwith  lapsed  self-accus¬ 
ing:— 

“  Ah,  yes  !  ”  he  bellowed  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  with 
a  most  splendid  disregard  of  the  crowd  which  began  to  gather : 
“  you  may  well  walk  off  with  that  leg ;  and,  if  you  were  to 
take  every  blessed  scrap  of  meat  that’s  in  the  shop,  you’d 
still  not  have  got  a  hundredth,  ay,  nor  a  thousandth  of  what 
I’ve  come  dishonestly  by  in  the  course  of  my  precious 
business.  It  ’ud  make  you  stare,  and  no  mistake,  if  you 
was  to  bear  of  the  extra  pounds  of  meat  that  I’ve  set  down 
to  my  rich  customers,  and  of  the  lumps  of  bone  and  gristle 
that  I’ve  put  into  the  scales,  in  weighing  the  meat  for  the 

rr ;  and  of  the  diseased  carcasses  I’ve  bought  underhand 
a  few  shillinirs,  and  sold  in  joints  for  twice  the  number 
of  pounds,  ^^^ly,  just  8«*e  that  leg  of  beef  a-hangin’  up 
there  I  It’s  all  that  remains  of  a  tainted  old  cow,  that  I 
wouldn’t  have  fed  on  mvself  if  vou  was  to  have  paid  me  its 
weight  in  gold  for  it.  Well,  I  doctors  it  a  bit  with  an  acid 
which  my  neighbor,  the  chemist,  knows  of,  and  away  it  goes 
at  a  shilling  the  pound  to  eustomers,  who  don’t  much  notice 
that  the  fat’s  too  yellow  and  the  lean  too  dark,  and  give 
themselves  indigestions  fit  to  fill  a  hospital  with.” 

Patrick  laughed ;  but  fearing  the  honest  butcher  might  go 
to  lengths  winch  would  hopelessly  ruin  his  good  name,  he 
turned  the  dial  towards  a  sleek  grocer,  who  was  standing  on 
his  door-step,  and  enjoying  his  neighl)or’s  confession  with  a 
smile  of  the  purest  delight.  The  grocer  immediately 
pressed  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  velped  :  — 

“  That  what  he’s  saying  there  is  all  very  well ;  but  just 
come  and  listen  to  me,  who ’m  an  elder  of  my  church,  and 
found  twenty  people  guilty  of  thieving  at  the  last  sessions, 
where  I  was  juryman.  Bless’d  if  I  don’t  think  sometimes 
that  there’s  not  an  article  in  my  shop  but  what  has  some 
poisonous  stuff  in  it ;  and  if  you’d  just  look  under  my  scales 
there,  you’d  find  a  bit  of  bacon-fat  of  two  ounces  weight, 
which  allows  me  to  give  so  much  short  to  everjr  customer 
I  serve.  If  one  of  ’em  finds  it  out,  I  apologize,  put  it 
down  to  an  accident,  and  all’s  said.  But  dang  me  I  when  I 
read  in  my  paper  of  a  mornin’  that  somebody’s  been  sent 
to  jail  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences,  I  can’t 
help  thinkin’.  Supposin’  it  were  called  false  pretences  to  sell 
a  parcel  of  birch  twigs  as  tea,  what  cell  in  Millbank  should 
I  be  stewin’  in  by  this  time  ?  ” 

“  And  me,  and  me  ?  ”  shouted  a  white-smocked  milkman, 
whose  hilarity  had  been  too  uproarious  not  to  excite  Pat¬ 
rick’s  suspicion.  “  Let’s  say,  now,  a  sick  child  gets  milk 
ordered  it :  pure  milk,  says  the  doctor,  who  thinks  cows 
grow  about  like  blackberries.  So  we  serves  the  mother 
milk  like  that  in  these  ’ere  cans,  and  then  she  wonders  why 
tlie  child  dies.  But  /  don’t  wonder,  nor  does  my  master. 
Lor’  bless  vou  1  ” 

“  Well,  i’ll  tell  you  what  I  ”  broke  out  a  worthy  bystander 
with  a  wine-basket  on  his  shoulders,  and  speaking  in  the 
hottest  wrath.  “  If  I  could  have  the  handlin’  of  you.  I’d 
just  have  you  all  tied  up,  and  treated  to  the  cat-o’-nine-tails 
until  ’alf  London  ’card  yomr  screechin’.  Yes  :  bothered  if  I 
wouldn’t,”  added  he,  as  the  other  spectators,  heartily  ap- 

I (roving  his  words,  chorussed,  “  And  sarve  ’em  right  too  1 
et’s  punch  their  ’eads  for  ’em  1  ”  But  here  the  larger  hand 
of  Patrick’s  watch  having  sought  out  the  man  with  the  bas¬ 
ket,  this  champion  of  the  weak  continued  pensively,  “  And 
yet  I  don’t  know  why  I  should  talk  of  havin’  you  flogged, 
when  I’m  just  carryin’  here  six  bottles  of  logwood  decoction 
to  a  young  lady  whose  life  might  be  saved,  they  say,  if  she 
took  good  port-wine  to  pick  her  strength  up.  'The  family 
ain’t  rich ;  and  it’s  all  tney’ve  been  able  to  do  by  pinchin’ 
and  savin’  to  buy  these  ’ere  six  bottles  and  eighteen  others, 
which  the  young  lady  ’as  taken  in  the  last  six  weeks,  and 
doesn’t  feel  any  the  better  from,  says  she,  which  I  don’t 
think  odd.  I  saw  her  sittin’  at  the  open  window,  propped 
bv  pillows,  when  I  took  home  the  last  lot  of  logwood ;  and 
she  smiled  to  me,  and  I  don’t  mind  savin’  that  if  it  ’adn’t 
been  for  business  bein’  business  all  tlie  world  over,  I  should 
’ave  'ad  ’alf  a  mind  to  tell  ’er  mother :  ‘  Don’t  yer  buy  no 
more  of  this  wash,  mum  ;  if  the  young  lady  rests  ’er  ’opes 
on  sich  stuff,  ver’d  better  save  the  money  to  buy  ’er  a  pretty 
gravestone  wKen  the  time  comes.  ’  ” 


Patrick  O’Featherhead  did  not  pursue  his  experiment! 
farther.  He  left  the  milkman  exchanging  invectives  iritli 
the  grocer,  the  logwood-man  shrieking  over  bis  six  broken 
bottles,  which  an  energetic  costermonger,  who  sold  rotten 
apples,  had  just  kicked  into  the  roailway,  and  the  butcher 
barricading  his  shop  against  the  assaults  of  a  hostile  mob, 
foremost  among  which  figured  a  furious  fish-fag,  who  brand¬ 
ished  a  putrid  lobster  in  her  hand.  Putting  his  dial  back 
into  his  pocket,  Patrick  looked  at  his  companion  with  i 
somewhat  scared  seriousness,  and  said,  without  much  bromie 
this  time,  for  he  was  more  astounded  than  excited, '“I 
ho|(fe  it  won’t  be  like  this  everywhere.  Body  of  St.  Path- 
rick  !  there  seem  to  be  no  more  honest  people  in  these 
par-rts  than  I  could  afford  to  feed  meeself.” 

“  Everybody’s  honest  everywhere,”  replied  the  stranger 
wisely ;  •*  but  we  live  in  an  age  of  business  competition,  ai 
some  great  man  has  said.” 

“  ^Vell,  let’s  go  the  parlimint :  there’ll  not  be  business 
competition  there,  I  take  it,”  remarked  Patrick  ()’Feathe^ 
head,  who  was  already  beginning  to  reflect  that  the  dial  he 
had  risked  his  life  to  wear  was,  perhaps,  “  the  divil’s  own 
instrimint.” 

“  Parliament’ll  do  us  both  good  to  see,”  was  the  stran¬ 
ger’s  answer ;  and  so  the  pair  stepped  on  together  till  thej 
reached  Palace  Yard,  inside  which  Patrick  tested  hu 
smaller  hand  on  a  cabman  who,  obviously  for  the  first  time 
in  bis  life,  leaped  off  his  box,  and,  running  after  a  provincial 
family,  who  had  delivered  him  four  shillings  and  sixpence 
as  the  fare  from  Charing  Cross,  returned  three  of  the  ill- 
wou  shillings  with  vows  of  contrition.  Patrick  and  his 
friend  followed  the  provincial  family  into  Westminster  Hall, 
crossed  barristers,  peers,  and  members  of  parliament,  and 
reached  the  public  lobby  of  the  House,  whither  a  gentle¬ 
man,  looking  unpleasantly  henpecked,  was  leading  a  group 
of  other  gentlemen  of  similar  appearance,  to  interview  some 
legislators  respecting  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  women.  Pat¬ 
rick  resisted  tne  temptation  of  bringing  h's  truth-hand  to 
bear  upon  these  gentlemen,  and  ftreing  them  to  an  out- 
sp<jken  statement  of  their  minds.  He  left  himself  in  the 
hands  of  his  companion,  who  appc.ared  to  be  aci]uainted 
with  some  members,  and  who  soon  procured  a  couple  of 
tickets,  which  admitted  himself  and  Patrick  to  the  stran¬ 
gers’  gallery. 

The  sitting  had  just  commenced ;  and  for  Patrick,  who 
had  but  once  before  beheld  the  spectacle,  nothing  could  be 
more  imposing  than  the  spectacle  of  Mr.  Nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  Spctaker  in  a  seventeenth-century  wig.  He  moreover 
felt  a  becoming  amount  of  awe  at  sight  of  the  cabinet 
ministers,  sitting  in  a  row  like  brothers,  and  undergoing  with 
equanimity  the  ordeal  of  the  “badgering  half-hour.”  It 
seemed,  however,  that  there  was  something  wrong ;  forawn- 
tleman  on  the  opposition  benches,  who  app.arently  felt  less 
awe  for  the  row  of  brothers  than  Patrick  did,  wasiiuestioning 
one  of  them  in  scathing  terras  as  to  an  abuse  whicn  had  been 
detected  in  his  department:  just  as  if  it  were  worthwhile 
to  be  inquisitive  about  abuses  1  Now,  Patrick  would  not 
have  had  the  profanity  to  work  his  dial  on  any  thing  » 
right  honorable  as  the  minister  below  him ;  but  his  foend 
was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  suggested  the  application  of 
the  small  hand,  to  draw  from  the  minister  a  declaration  the 
diametrical  opposite  of  what  he  was  then  brewing.  _  So  the 
small  hand  was  turned,  and  lo  1  up  rose  the  minister,  to 
the  spt*echles8  stupefaction  of  his  colleagues,  to  confess  that 
the  al)use  in  question  was  indeed  a  disgraceful  one,  and  to 
vow  that  he  would  set  himself,  without  loss  of  time,  to  ex¬ 
terminate  it.  .  •  v 

A  panic  ensued  on  the  ministerial  benches,  as  if  theripht 
honorable  gentleman  hail  gone  mad ;  but  what  was  this 
first  panic  to  that  which  followed,  when,  a  new  question 
about  a  new  abuse  having  been  put  to  a  second  minirter, 
this  gentleman  stood  up,  and,  under  the  influence  of  Pat¬ 
rick’s  truth-hand,  emitted  the  following  few  remarks :  — 

“Yes;  the  honorable  gentleman  has  touched  upon  M 

abuse  which  I  may  say  I  have  mosttenderly  cherished;  and 

which,  whatever  may  be  my  official  promises  on  the  subj^ 
let  him  be  persuaded  I  shall  no  more  think  of  eradicating 
than  I  should  of  cutting  off  my  ears.  I  could  not  eradicate 
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it  if  I  would ;  for  innumerable  clerks  and  interests  compass 
me  on  every  side ;  and  I  am  only  my  own  master  when  I 
srish  to  commit  mischief,  not  when  I  am  anxious  to  repair  it. 
The  honorable  gentleman  reminds  me  that  when  out  of  office 
I  once  made  a  speech  against  this  abuse.  This  is  true ;  and 
I  am  convinced  that  I  shall  assail  it  again  with  some  energy 
when  next  out  of  place ;  hut  one  should  carefully  distin- 
(fuish  between  tlie  utterances  of  a  politician  who  sits  where 
1  do,  and  one  whose  seat  is  opposite.  They  are  so  dissimi¬ 
lar  that  even  when  merged  in  one  body  they  should  be 
held  for  all  practical  purposes  to  form  two  beings  apart.” 

But  here  the  tumult  waxed  so  formidable  that  the  riirht 
honorable  gentleman’s  speech  was  cut  off  short.  The 
whole  ministerial  force  stood  on  its  legs  in  dismay,  whilst 
the  opposition,  exulting  with  triumphant  irony,  shook  the 
very  glass  of  the  ceiling  with  its  jeering  cries  and  its  shouts 
of  laughter.  It  struck  Patrick’s  impartial  mind  that  there 
was  rather  too  much  of  this  laugnter  on  the  opposition 
benches ;  so,  singling  out  a  gentleman  who  was  taking  a 
very  prominent  part  in  the  merriment,  he  brought  him  to 
the  table  as  if  propelled  with  a  wire,  and  caused  him  thus 
to  unburden  himseV:  — 

“  The  words  just  spoken,  sir,  went  to  my  heart  like  balm ; 
for  I  recognized  in  them  the  accents  of  pure  truth,  such  as 
I  might  have  spoken  myself,  had  I  stood  in  the  right  honor¬ 
able  gentleman’s  place ;  and,  here,  I  appeal  to  any  gentle¬ 
man  behind  me  as  to  whether  he,  too  ”  — 

But  once  again  the  noise  at  this  point  attained  such  a 
iirantic  height  that  further  hearing  was  impossible.  Pat¬ 
rick’s  dial-hands  were  now  being  turned  to  ml  quarters  of 
the  house  in  succession ;  and  gentlemen  were  rising  up  on 
every  side,  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  clamoring  all  together ; 
their  distractetl  harangues  crossing  each  other  like  arrows 
in  a  battle.  Here  and  there  one  could  catch  a  stray  sen¬ 
tence,  flying  as  a  splinter  amid  the  fray  :  — 

“  I  voted  for  the  bill,  I  know ;  but  I’d  have  given  a  thou¬ 
sand  rounds  to  have  it  tlirown  out.” 

“  \^at  can  I  do  ?  if  I  spoke  and  voted  according  to  my 
conscience,  I  should  lose  my  seat  1  ” 

“  My  constituents  follow  me  like  a  swarm  of  flies  I  there 
are  two  of  the  idiots  wiiiting  for  me  in  the  lobby.” 

“  What  do  you  think  I  care,  so  long  as  1  keep  my 
place?” 

“  Do  you  imagine  it  will  matter  a  straw  to  me,  once  I  am 
in  office  ?  ” 

And  so  on,  the  confusion  swelling  like  a  sea,  tempest- 
tossed,  until  Mr.  Speaker,  with  his  face  and  wig  aghast, 
rose  to  order  in  tlie  queen’s  name ;  upon  which  Patrick, 
out  of  respect  for  his  sovereign,  restored  his  dial  to  his 
pocket;  and  the  waters  were  allayed. 

“  But  I  have  had  enough  of  this,”  said  he,  with  a  fright¬ 
ened  flush  on  his  features,  when  he  and  his  friend  emerged 
into  the  open  air,  where  a  vast  crowd  had  been  collected  at 
the  report  that  the  Commons’  House  of  Parliament  had 
been  visited  with  lunacy.  “  If  this  doial  is  to  taych  me 
nothing  but  what  we’ve  learned  this  day,  I’m  afthcr  going 
back  to  mee  lodgings  to  hang  mecself;  for  the  world’s  not 
worth  livin’  in,  by  the  holy  crass  of  St.  Pathrick  1  ” 

“Don’t  you  see  how  you  can  make  your  knowledge  of 
man’s  weaknesses  serve  you  ?  ”  retorted  the  stranger  quick¬ 
ly.  “  Let  us  go  tlie  round  of  the  newspaper  offices  —  see 
how  public  opinion  is  manufactured  ;  into  society  —  learn  its 
shams,  miseries,  and  terrible  hidden  dramas ;  into  prisons  — 
search  how  inextricably  interwoven  are  innocence  and  guilt ; 
mad-houses  —  inquire  what  has  turned  those  brains  ”  — 
“No,  by  aril  the  saints  I  ”  cried  Patrick  O’Featherhead 
in  alarm.  “  Ye’ll  be  afther  makin’  the  life  of  me  one  larng 
nightmare  with  no  waking.  Let  me  beleeve  there’s  good 
in  the  warld,  or  else  go  straight  out  of  it  like  a  disgusted 
jmtleman.”  e  6 

They  had  somehow  got  into  a  cab.  “  Where  to  ?  ”  asked 
the  stranger.  “  Back  to  Battersea  ?  ”  ' 

Hw*’  ^inhiqg  so,”  was  Patrick's  mournful  reply. 

“  Well,  yes,  then,  to  Battersea,”  answered  the  stranger, 
“^•^pdiig  him  before  he  could  add  any  thing  further, 
"erhaps  you  have  friends  whose  hearts  you  can  interro¬ 


gate  by  this  dial ;  and  if  you  learn  any  thing  good  there, 
you  may  be  reconciled  to  its  use.” 

“  Niver  1  ”  rejoined  Patrick,  shaking  his  head ;  “  and  as 
to  frinds,  oi’ve  Mr.  Flint,  who’s  no  frind  of  mine,  but  the 
guardian  of  me ;  and  divil  a  bit  of  good  I  should  learn  by 
prying  into  his  heart,  for  he  hasn’t  got  one.  Then,”  added 
ne,  with  sudden  pathos,  “  I’ve  Milly  Wood,  who’s  the  frind 
of  another ;  and  if  I  looked  into  her  heart,  I  should  foind 
Mark  Quill  there ;  who’s  not  the  man  I’d  care  to  see,  when 
he’s  taking  the  place  of  meeself  in  Milly’s  afl'ections,  the 
scoundthrel  1  ” 

Nevertheless,  once  there,  the  thought  kept  rattling  in 
Patrick’s  head  all  the  way  to  Battersea,  that  he  might  put 
his  dial  to  a  final  use  by  making  it  read  Miss  Milly’s 
thoughts.  He  had  not  much  hope,  well  knowing  that  Mr. 
Quill  and  his  ninety  pounds  handicapped  him  disastrously ; 
besides  which,  had  not  Miss  Milly  told  him,  as  plainly  as 
two  and  two  make  twenty  two,  that  she  would  never  have 
any  thing  to  say  to  a  man  who  was  a  vagabond,  with  no 
trade  to  his  back  but  writing  poetry  ?  However,  Patrick, 
—  of  whom  thoughts  of  hanging  had  begun  anew  to  take 
subtle  possession  —  was  reckless,  from  the  bitterness  of  his 
general  experience.  As  well  read  in  Milly’s  heart  that 
she  was  cruel  as  the  rest  of  her  sex,  that  she  was  bad,  perhaps, 
as  untrue  to  Quill  as  she  was  to  him  ;  and  then  hang  him¬ 
self  comfortably,  since  the  only  result  of  new  inventions 
seemed  to  be  to  set  men  by  the  ears,  not  to  kill  them  glo¬ 
riously. 

What  further  thoughts  held  sabbath  in  Patrick’s  troubled 
brain  there  is  no  chronicling ;  for  insensibly  it  seemed  to 
him  that  this  mysterious  and  unholy  stranger  with  whom 
he  had  made  acquaintance,  was  beginning  to  paralyze  his 
faculties  again;  watching  him  the  while  with  diabolical 
vindictiveness,  as  if  the  withdrawal  from  their  dial-work¬ 
ing  partnership  was  a  thing  to  be  avenged  in  cold  blood. 
He  felt  in  his  pocket  for  the  dial :  it  was  still  there.  Then 
he  sought  to  draw  it ;  and  whilst  he  was  still  engaged  in 
this  effort,  the  cab  stopped,  and  Milly  came  to  open  the 
door,  looking  so  pretty  and  wonder-stricken  that  the  base 
soul  of  Mark  Quill  was  once  more  consigned  to  all  the 
fiends  in  space ;  and  Patrick  felt  tempted  to  throw  himself 
there  and  then  on  his  knees,  and  ask  Milly  to  be  compas¬ 
sionate.  He  did  better.  He  drew  the  dial,  and  turned  the 
long  hand.  Milly  blushed,  and  attempted  to  fly,  but  could 
not. 

“  Of  course,”  she  faltered,  “you  know  I  loved  you,  and 
that  Mark  Quill  was  all  a  pretence  to  make  you  work,  and 
take  to  something  better  than  writing  verses,  and  such  siUy 
nonsense.  But  how  can  I  love  you,  when  you  put  yourself 
in  such  a  state  as  this  ?  How  can  I  ?  ” 


What  state  ? 

Patrick  O’Featherhead  opened  his  eyes,  and  found  him¬ 
self  lying  in  bed.  His  mysterious  firiend  was  seated  at  the 
table ;  MiUy  Wood  was  standing  at  his  bed’s  foot,  mixing  a 
potion. 

“  Where  am  I  ?  ”  he  asked  bcnightedly. 

“  You’ve  been  very  ill,”  said  Milly,  half  severely.  “  And 
only  to  think  of  your  putting  yourself  in  such  a  state  with 
sherry  I  This  gentleman,  a  police-inspector,  found  you  at 
Chelsea  this  morning,  offering  to  kill  yourself  for  any  man 
who’d  invent  a  steam-engine.  As  if  any  one  had  ever 
heard  of  such  a  thing !” 

“  And  I  brought  you  in  custody  to  your  rooms,  until  I 
thought  you  could  t^e  care  of  yourself  and  would  prombe 
not  to  think  of  suicide  again,”  said  the  inspector. 

“  But  how  am  I  to  live  ?  ”  asked  Patrick  dolefully. 

“  Here  is  a  registered  letter,  come  for  you  this  a^moon 
from  Mr.  Flint,  your  guardian,  I  expect ;  for  there  are  his 
initials  in  the  comer,”  said  Milly. 

“  And  here  is  to-day’s  Battersea  Enlightener,  with  a  col¬ 
umn  fuU  of  your  verses  in  it,”  took  up  the  inspector. 

“  And  —  and  the  magnetic  dial  ?  ”  asked  Patrick,  be¬ 
wildered. 

“  Ah  I  you’ve  been  raving  about  that  aU  day,”  laughed 
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the  inspector.  “  I  suppose  you  mean  this  watch  and  chain 
of  yours  we  found  on  coming  in.” 

Here  Miss  Miliy  blushed. 

“  You  know,  Mr.  O’Featherhead,  you  had  a  watch  when 
you  came  here,  and  sold  it :  so,  iis  you  told  us  last  week 
that  to-day  was  your  birthday,  mamma  and  I  thought  we’d 
buy  back  the  watch  and  set  it  on  your  table  here  as  a  sur¬ 
prise.” 

“  O  Miliy !  ”  muttered  Patrick,  in  a  low  voice,  as  Miliy 
approached  him  with  the  potion,  “  I’m  not  sure  that  I’m  so 
glad  about  its  being  an  hallucination  ;  for  I  dreamed  you  said 
that  you  loved  me.” 

“  And  you  don’t  believe  in  dreams  ?  ”  asked  Miss  Miliy, 
•pilling  half  the  medicine  in  her  confusion. 


THE  DOMESTIC  LIFE  OF  MIRABEAU. 

“  IVll  me  if,  with  all  hi*  fault*,  Mlrabeau  is  not  adornble  ?” 

■  Mary  Mitford. 

It  was  in  the  year  1783  that  two  noble  old  men,  splendid 
in  appearance,  and  magnificent  in  manner,  who  looked  as 
if  they  had  been  forgotten  by  the  century  before,  and  left 
as  types  of  a  better  and  more  refined  age,  met  together  to 
hold  a  family  council  upon  a  black  sheep ;  a  protligal  son, 
who,  after  having  passed  through  an  early  youth,  distin¬ 
guished  by  every  vice  and  folly,  nad  appeared  before  them 
as  a  penitent.  It  was  like  a  scene  in  a  play :  almost  grand 
enough  for  Corneille,  almost  laughable  enough  for  Moliere. 
One  can  imagine  the  two,  leaning  on  their  gold-headed 
canes,  recalling  the  costume  of  Louis-Quatorze,  and 
speaking  the  language  of  St.  Simon ;  wisdom  and  justice 
(without  mercy)  breathing  morality  through  their  lips: 
the  marquis  and  the  commander,  Victor  Riguetti,  or  Ar- 
righetti,  with  his  brother,  Jean  Antoine,  Bailli  de  Mirabeau ; 
and  this  black  sheep,  this  prodigal  son,  —  “  I’Ouragan,”  as 
his  family  called  him,  —  the  world  calls  by  a  name  which 
will  never  be  forgotten.  It  is  Mirabeau. 

Ten  years  after,  an  immense  crowd  gathered  before  the 
gates  of  a  house  in  the  Chaus^e  d’Autin,  where  a  man  lay 
dying.  The  people  thronged  the  street,  the  court,  the  stair¬ 
case,  to  hear  the  last  verdict  of  the  physicians ;  and  that 
was,  that  there  was  no  hope.  Hardly  had  those  who  stood 
by  the  bedside  pronounced  the  fatal  words,  “  II  tst  mort,” 
than  the  president  of  the  National  Assembly  rose,  and,  in 
a  voice  broken  with  sobs,  t)roposed  that  a  deputation  should 
attend  the  funeral  rites  of  the  great  man.  The  reply  was 
made  with  one  voice :  “  We  will  all  attend  I  ” 

The  great  man  of  1791  was  the  black  sheep  of  1781. 

Genial,  generous,  sensitive ;  full  of  a  wild,  undisciplined 
force,  boiling  over  with  ambition,  covetous  of  glory, 
ardent,  indefatigable,  audacious,  Honord  Gabriel  Mira¬ 
beau,  with  his  burning  southern  temp(>rament,  and  his  tem¬ 
pestuous  passions,  was  one  of  those  great  representative 
men,  the  details  of  whcjse  life  possess  an  almost  inexh.iusti- 
ble  interest ;  and,  however  wild  the  follies  of  his  youth,  it 
cannot  but  be  allowed  that  his  death,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution,  was  a  signal  misfortune  to  his  country. 

In  these  days  of  domestic  peace  and  unbounded  domestic 
indulgence,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  paternal  severity  of 
which  Mirabeau  was  the  victim:  a  severity  which  in 
creased,  instead  of  diminishing,  faults  that  a  kinder  and 
more  generous  treatment  might  have  corrected.  “  Lad  my 
father  only  condescend  to  know  me,”  he  wrote  to  liis  uncle 
the  hailli.  “  He  thinks  I  have  a  bad  heart ;  but  let  him 
only  put  me  to  the  proof:”  touching  words,  met  only  by 
sarcasm  and  disbelief,  and  even  added  persecution. 

“  A  turbulent  spirit ;  proud,  overbearing,  insubordinate ; 
s  cruel  and  vicious  disposition :  ”  these  were  the  terms  by 
which  he  was  branded:  yet  his  crimes  were  those  of  a 
grand  although  ungovernable  nature ;  of  a  violent,  precocious 
physical  temperament;  of  a  man  whose  misfortunes  were 
greater  than  ms  faults,  and  whose  faults  were  far  blacker 
uan  the  source  from  which  they  sprung. 

Issue  of  a  race  distinguished  for  five  centuries  by  fiery 
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originality  of  character,  Mirabeau  was  endowed,  both  mor¬ 
ally  and  physically,  with  faculties  forcible  beyond  all  ordi¬ 
nary  bounds.  His  childhood,  his  youth,  ardent  and  stormy 
were  ill-understood  and  ill-governed :  turbulent  at  an  age 
when,  according  to  the  decrees  of  Providence,  both  soul  and 
botly  ferment,  in  order  to  arrive  at  due  maturity :  refrac¬ 
tory,  because  too  harshly  restrained ;  unruly,  because  the 
regulations  imposed  upon  him  were  unjust  and  unreason¬ 
able  ;  hot-headed,  because  undue  authority  repels,  where 
kindness  and  good  sense  would  soften ;  ungovernable,  be¬ 
cause  his  superior  force  and  intelligence  were  treated  with¬ 
out  the  consideration  which  prudence  accords  even  to  weak¬ 
ness  and  folly,  he  was  still  affectionate,  tender,  generous, 
and  sincere,  having  the  instinct,  the  desire,  the  passionate 
love  of  right 

At  an  early  age,  the  marquis  writes  of  his  son  that  the 
system  of  education  he  was  pursuing,  under  the  direction 
of  a  relation  and  friend  of  the  family,  was  much  too  lenient 
for  so  “  violent  a  scoundrel ;  ”  and  he  was  accordingly  re¬ 
moved  to  a  military  school,  under  the  name  of  Pierre  Buffi- 
fere.  “  I  do  not  choose,”  continued  the  father,  “  that  a 
name  which  is  adorned  with  some  lustre  should  be  dragged 
over  the  benches  of  a  school  of  correction.” 

It  would  appear  that,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  Abb^ 
Choquard  succeeded  in  more  than  half  taming  Monsieur 
Pierre  Buffiere ;  at  all  events,  he  pursued  his  studies  with  a 
rapidity  and  success  without  parallel.  His  memory  was 
prodigious ;  and  he  possessed  a  remarkable  facility  in  mas¬ 
tering  both  dead  and  living  languages,  was  a  good  mathe- 
malician,  drew  welL  and  displayed  a  great  talent  for  music, 
besides  finding  time  for  all  the  manly  exercises  of  the  day. 

In  1767  Gabriel  was  allowed  to  join  the  regiment  of  the 
Marquis  de  Lambert,  where  he  conducted  himself  well,  and 
showed  such  signs  of  military  capacity,  that  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant ;  and  even  his 
father’s  animosity  was  somewhat  softened.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  rekindled  W  an  incident  which  might  easily  have 
been  foreseen.  The  young  Gabriel,  kept  without  sufficient 
pecuniary  resources,  got  into  debt,  and  even  lost  money  at 
play :  two  utterly  unpardonable  sins  in  the  eyes  of  the 
marquis,  who  declared  that  he  would  devour  twenty  for¬ 
tunes  and  twelve  kingdoms  if  they  were  put  into  his  hand  I 

Tlie  Marquis  de  Lambert,  whom  he  had  supplanted  in  a 
love  affair,  became  his  implacable  enemy ;  and  Mirabean. 
alone  against  his  superiors,  had  to  defend  his  own  cause 
before  a  court-martial,  which  ended  in  his  first  imprison¬ 
ment  at  La  Rochelle :  there,  as  usual,  he  won  the  anection 
of  those  around  him ;  in  his  father’s  words,  he  “  bewitched” 
the  governor,  who  procured  his  release,  aud  permission  to 
join  tlie  legion  of  LKirraine,  which  was  preparing  to  take 
possession  of  Corsica.  It  was  an  expedition  which  had 
neither  the  interest  of  a  defensive  war,  nor  the  pre.ftige  of 
a  chivalrous  invasion.  It  had  nothing  attractive  to  the 
imagination  of  Mirabeau  ;  and  some  years  later,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  he  openly  regretted  his 
participation  (not,  however,  altogether  voluntary,  since  the 
choice  lay  between  imprisonment  and  freedom)  in  an  act 
of  conquest,  which  he  considered  unjust  towards  a  {)eaceabls 
and  generous  people. 

On  his  return  to  France,  after  about  a  year’s  absence,  he 
writes  to  his  uncle  to  beg  permission  to  pay  him  a  visit, 
which  was  obtained,  although  not  without  some  hesitation. 
The  bailli  gives  his  brother  an  account  of  the  interview  in 
the  following  terms :  — 

“  Yesterday  (14th  May,  1770)  I  was  quite  surprised.  A 
soldier  brought  me  a  letter  from  M.  Pierre  Buffiere,  who 
asked  to  see  me.  I  replied  that  he  might  come.  I  was  en¬ 
chanted  to  see  him.  My  heart  swelled.  I  found  him  ugly, 
but  not  of  a  bad  countenance ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  ravages 
of  small-pox,  which  have  altered  his  features  sadly,  he  has 
something  in  his  face  both  gracious  and  noble.  If  he  is  not 
worse  than  Nero,  he  will  be  better  than  Marcus  Aurelius ; 
for  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  so  much  intelligence.  My 
poor  head  was  quite  engrossed.  He  appears  to  me  to  dread 
you  like  the  provost-marshal  I  hut  he  swears  that  there  « 
nothing  he  would  not  do  to  please  you.  He  confesses  all 
his  follies,  but  says  that  he  was  in  despair.  He  said  to  the 
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aJV*  that  he  had  been  wrongly  treated  from  his  infancy; 
god  that  Viomeuil,  his  last  colonel,  had  overcome  him  with 
reason  and  gentleness,  and  had  made  him  recognize  in  good 
conduct  a  new  order  of  things.  I  assure  you  I  found  him 
Ten’  repentant  of  all  his  past  faults.  He  seems  to  have  a 
feelinf'  heart.  As  for  cleverness,  I  have  already  spoken 
of  it :  the  Devil  hasn’t  half  so  much  I  and  I  repeat,  either 
he  is  the  most  adroit  hypocrite  in  the  world,  or  he  will  be¬ 
come  the  best  subject  in  Europe,  to  be  made  "encral  on 
Ignd  or  water,  minister,  chancellor,  or  pope  —  whatever  he 
will." 

The  comments  of  the  marquis  upon  this  account  of  his 
ion’s  reform  are  conceived  in  his  usual  tone  of  suspicion 
jnd  sarcasm. 

“  The  good  hailli,”  he  writes  to  his  son-in-law,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Saillant,  “  has  kept  him  several  days ;  and  the  ro¬ 
mance,  which  pervades  like  a  perfume  this  good-for-nothing, 
from  top  to  toe,  has  got  into  his  uncle’s  head,  which  is, 
however,  generally  pretty  strong.  He  has  been  ‘en¬ 
grossed  I  enchanteil !  ’  —  these  are  his  own  words.  The 
ro<me  has  been  going  through  all  his  tricks,  f  He  may  take 
in  his  uncle ;  so  be  it :  but  he  will  not  win  over  his 
father  quite  so  cheaply.” 

In  spite  of  the  application  and  intelligence  which  the 
Toung  soldier  had  dis|>layed  in  his  short  military  career, 
the  niiiniuis  now  appears  to  wish  to  turn  him  from  it :  as 
he  himself  says,  “  to  make  him  rural !  ”  and  to  this  end  he 
commands  him  to  set  to  work  to  peruse  Ixwks  on  economy 
anil  farming,  studies  ill-suited  to  his  taste ;  but  Gabriel 
complains  of  nothing  whilst  still  permitted  to  reside  with 
bis  uncle,  whose  simple,  honest,  affectionate  nature  exer¬ 
cised  the  greatest  influence  over  his  own  ;  and  who  never 
ceased  interceding  for  him  with  all  the  power  of  his  pen. 
He  at  last  so  far  succeeded  that  the  marquis  consented  to 
receive  his  son. 

“  M.  Pierre  Buffiere,”  wrote  the  excellent  hailli,  “  will  be 
the  bearer  of  this  letter,  my  dear  brother.  He  leaves  me 
to-day.  Perhaps  you  will  not  find  him  very  well  up  in  the 
profession  of  economist ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  I  have  not 
troubled  him  too  much  on  the  subject;  since  the  way  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  any  thing  is  not  to  set  one’s  heart  too  much  upon 
it.  A  strong  wish  makes  one  see  double ;  and  in  general 
nothing  turns  out  as  one  desires,  except  what  is  almost  in¬ 
different.  Next,  as  your  son  has  a  great  deal  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  even  genius,  there  are  always  plenty  of  re¬ 
sources  for  such  sort  of  men.  Besides,  it  you  will  excuse 
me,  the  subject  is  rather  a  cold  one  for  so  hot  a  head. 
Surely  it  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you  that  it  would  be  as  ri¬ 
diculous  in  a  father  to  insist  on  bis  children  conforming  ex¬ 
actly  to  his  ideas,  as  to  make  them  wear  his  shoes ;  and,  so 
lo^  as  the  heart  is  all  right,  one  should  not  dispute  about 
difference  of  taste. 

“  He  is  naturally  very  industrious ;  and  I  have  given  him 
your  notions  and  my  own  upon  work;  telling  him  that 
nothing  so  steadies  life,  which,  on  the  contrary,  wastes 
away  so  sadly  in  idleness  and  pleasure ;  that  the  mind  be¬ 
comes  stronger  and  more  refined  as  the  dregs  and  the 
refuse  are  cle.tred  away ;  and  that  one  of  the  physical  proofs 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  the  spirit  and  fire  of  men 
who  are  active  in  their  old  age,  who  only  half  die,  —  that 
part  only  perishing  which  was  ever  a  burden. 

“  For  tne  rest,  your  son  fears,  respects,  and  loves  you ; 
but  I  fancy  I  have  got  at  his  mind  by  showing  how  much  I 
care  for  him.  I  think,  that,  without  losing  any  of  the  weight 
of  paternal  authority,  it  is  better  to  show  him  interest  and 
kindness.  Not  only  will  you  know  him  better,  but  your 
lessons  will  take  more  root;  for  a  son,  although  he  cannot 
contradict  his  father,  may  very  well  not  allow  himself  to  lie 
convinced  by  him.  As  I  have  been  a  son  myself,  I  know 
how  it  used  to  be  with  me :  my  education  was  only  formed 
by  those  who  treated  me  with  friendship ;  and,  when  my 
father  blamed  me,  1  held  my  tongue,  but  my  private  opin- 
.lons  took  their  own  course.” 

A  few  months  after  this,  the  marquis  actually  consents 
that  his  son  should  bear  his  name :  he  takes  him  to  Paris, 
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and  presents  him  at  court  and  to  his  friends,  somewhat 
proud,  although  unwilling  to  allow  it,  of  his  wit,  sense,  and 
the  impression  produced  by  his  manners,  “  respectful  but 
not  servile,  easy  but  not  familiar.”  He  even  writes  to  the 
hailli  that  his  nephew  might,  after  a  few  more  years’  asso¬ 
ciation  with  himself,  do  honor  to  those  belonging  to  him  ; 
an  1  that  a  woman  of  good  sense  and  amiability  might  do 
the  rest.  In  this  hope,  Mirabeau  was  married,  in  1772,  to 
Marie  Emilie  de  Covet,  only  daughter  of  the  Marquis  dc 
Marignane.  She  was  plain,  even  rather  common  in  appear¬ 
ance  :  dark,  beautiful  eyes  and  hair,  bad  teeth,  a  pretty 
smile,  little,  but  well-made,  gay,  agreeable,  sensible,  and 
clever.  He  has  been  accused  of  frittering  away  his  wife’s 
lortune ;  but  that  could  not  possibly  have  lieen  the  case,  as 
he  never  received  even  a  sou  of  it.  She  had  the  promise 
of  three  hundred  thousand  francs  on  the  death  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Marign.ine,  who,  however,  survived  his  son-in-law; 
and  the  Manjuis  de  Mirabeau  had  to  endow  the  voung 
couple  with  a  small  pension,  which  proved  utterly  insufficient 
for  all  their  “clothes,  furniture,  jewels,  and  gewgaws.”  As 
debts  increased  upon  him,  Mirabeau  appeared  to  get  more 
reckless  in  his  expenditure ;  and  his  father,  only  too  ready, 
as  ever,  to  believe  every  accusation  against  him,  provided 
himself  with  a  lettre  de  cachet,  and  used  it  without  mercy, 
onlering  him  to  quit  the  Chiiteau  de  Mirabeau,  and  to  con¬ 
fine  himself  to  tiie  little  town  of  Manosque.  It  was  the 
time  when  the  powers  of  the  crown  came  in  aid  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  pride  and  aristocratic  fury ;  and  the  state  prisons 
yawned  to  receive  whatever  victim  was  required  by  the 
demon  of  family  pride  or  domestic  tyranny.  iTie  impulsive 
and  turbulent  Gabriel  was  not  long  before  he  furnished  a 
new  occasion  for  the  exercii'e  of  that  undue  severity  which 
was  the  original  cause  of  misfortunes,  henceforward  to  be 
without  end  and  without  remedy. 

There  had  been  a  very  innocent  flirtation  between  the 
Countess  de  Mirabeau  and  a  cousin  of  hers,  the  Chevalier 
de  Gassaud,  before  her  marriage ;  and  some  letters,  which 
had  been  exchanged,  containing  more  love  of  amusement  on 
the  one  side,  and  coquetry  on  the  other,  than  any  real  feel¬ 
ing,  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  husband.  Jealousy  was 
violent  with  him,  like  every  other  passion ;  and  a  duel  be¬ 
came  imminent.  The  parents  of  the  chevalier  interfered ; 
and  Mirabeau,  who  felt  himself  in  the  wrong,  accepted  the 
necessary  explanations :  the  more  easily,  that  he  learned 
that  the  esclandre  was  likely  to  break  off  an  advantageous 
marriage  between  the  chevalier  and  a  daughter  of  the 
Marquis  de  Tourette. 

Reproaching  himself  for  his  impetuosity,  and  resetting 
the  error  into  which  he  had  fallen,  he  forgot  his  legm  bonds, 
and  hurried  away  to  explain  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
His  eloquence  was  successful ;  an<l  he  was  about  to  return  to 
his  place  of  banishment,  when,  unfortunately,  he  met  the 
Baron  de  Villeneuve  Moans,  who.  under  pretext  of  a  public 
quarrel,  had  some  time  before  very  grievously  insulted  Mira- 
beau’s  sister,  the  Marquise  de  Cabris.  Mirabeau  could  not 
refuse  himself  the  pleasure  of  horse whipj)ing  the  baron  then 
and  there,  before  several  witnesses  :  a  deed  of  violence  which 
tbrmed  an  excuse  for  sending  him  to  the  Chateau  d’lf,  an 
arid  rock  at  the  entrance  of  the  portof  Marseille.s,  although 
his  uncle  again  attempted  his  exculpation,  and  declared 
that  he  saw  nothing  so  extraordinary  in  the  nephe<v  of  his 
uncle,  and  the  son  of  his  father,  thrashing  an  insolent  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  that  in  his  place  he  should  have  done  the  same. 

At  the  Chateau  d’lf,  as  under  the  tutelage  of  M.  Cho- 
quart,  in  the  He  de  Re,  the  regiment,  his  uncle’s  house, 
Mirabeau  had  been  preceded  by  letters,  where  the  marquis 
exaggerated  every  fault ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  prem- 
dices  raised  against  him  were  speedily  overcome  by  his 
genial  nature,  and  the  engaging  mixture  of  impetuosity  and 
sweetness  which  made  his  Uiaiiiiers  so  seductive.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  to  the  letter  the  advice  given  him  by  his  wife  —  who, 
however,  was  the  first  to  desert  him  in  his  misfortunes  — 
when  she  wrote,  “  Make  use,  dear  angel,  of  that  magic 
which  you  possess  when  you  want  to  enchant  any  one.” 

For  some  months  Mirabeau  remained  sad  and  solitary  in 
his  new  dungeon ;  he  saw  no  one ;  all  society,  and  even  pen 
and  i.ik  were  denied  him ;  and,  patient  as  he  habitually  was 
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under  increasing  persecution,  he  himself  declared  that,  “  to 
suffer  at  once  every  grief,  and  to  lose  in  one  moment  all 
consolation,  was  a  blow  which  he  could  not  long  resist.” 

It  would  perhaps,  however,  have  been  better  for  him  if 
this  vigorous  imprisonment  hail  continued.  A  slight  relax¬ 
ation  of  its  severity  brought  him  into  contact  with  Claude 
Francois,  Marquis  de  Mounier,  and  his  wife,  Marie  Thiire-se 
Richard  de  Ruffey,  who,  pitying  sincerely  the  condition  of 
the  captive,  obtained  for  nim  permission  to  visit  them  at 
Pontarlier. 

The  marf|uis,  an  old  man,  liked  to  hear  him  recount  the 
history  of  his  misfortunes,  and  to  lavish  upon  him  much 
good  advice ;  and  his  wife,  who  was  only  eighteen  years  of 
age,  found  the  society  of  a  man  who  united  all  the  charms 
of  sensibility  and  genius  to  suffering  and  sorrow,  only  too 
dangerously  seductive.  Sad  as  was  the  end  of  the  story, 
the  lieginning,  doubtless,  hail  its  charm,  when,  in  the  words 
of  St.  Beuve,  the  poor  prisoner,  ri'joieing  in  a  partial  free¬ 
dom  from  captivity,  c.ame  to  Pontiirlier  to  the  old  Marquis 
de  Mounier,  whose  house  alone  was  open  to  him ;  when  he 
related  before  him  and  his  young  wife  the  misfortunes  and 
the  faults  which  had  brought  him  to  so  sad  a  pass ;  and  she, 
like  Desdemona  and  Dido  and  every  woman  tnat  ever  lived, 
wept  over  all  that  he  had  done  and  suffered,  —  loving  him 
the  more  for  it. 

“  I  was  very  unhappy,”  Mirabeau  pleads ;  “  and  unhappi¬ 
ness  makes  one  doubly  susceptible.  I  needed  kindness ; 
and  every  charm  of  wit  and  beauty  was  displayed  before 
me.  I  sought  consolation ;  and  what  consoler  like  love  ?  ” 

He  did  not,  however,  yield  without  a  struggle  to  this  un¬ 
happy  passion.  He  wrote  to  his  father ;  he  implored  ner- 
mission  to  return  to  his  family  ;  was  refused  ;  escaped  from 
the  Chateau  d’lf,  and  was  joined  by  Sophie  de  Mounier. 

They  fled  to  Holland :  and  there,  for  some  time,  Mirabeau 
supported  himself  by  his  writings ;  but  Monsieur  and  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Ruffey  took  measures  to  pursue  their  daughter ; 
and  Mirabeau  was  still  followed  by  nis  father’s  unrelenting 
animosity.  Both  were  arrested  at  Amsterdam. 

May  14.  1777. — Madame  de  Mounier  was  imprisoned  in 
Paris ;  Mirabeau,  in  the  dungeon  of  Vincennes,  where  he 
remained  nearly  four  years,  treated  with  the  utmost  sever¬ 
ity,  deprived  of  all  companionship;  and  where,  in  his  own 
words,  “  te'e-a-tele  with  grief,”  liis  only  consolation  was  the 
correspondence  with  Madame  de  Mounier,  permitted  through 
the  pity  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  police,  M.  de  Lanoir, 
whose  affection  he  entirely  gaineil. 

These  “  Lettres  k  Sophie  ”  —  famous  letters,  which  have 
been  thought  as  far  superior  to  Rousseau  as  passion  is  to 
sentiment,  or  truth  to  nction — were  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  M.  Boucher,  an  excellent,  disinterested  man,  who  was 
appointed  by  M.  Lenoir  for  the  immediate  surveillance  of 
Mirabeau ;  and  for  some  time  he  observed  with  rigor  tlie 
prescribed  injunctions  as  to  their  length,  number,  the  sub- 
lect  on  which  they  were  written,  and  the  interval  to  elapse 
between  each  one ;  but  by  degrees,  touched  by  the  ever-re¬ 
newed  expressions  of  gratitude,  and  re-assured  by  the  resig¬ 
nation  and  docility  of  his  prisoner,  M.  Boucher  relaxed 
some  of  the  imposed  restrictions.  He  allowed  him  to  write 
so  many  and  such  interminable  effusions,  that  it  may  be 
fairly  surmised  he  did  not  always  find  time  to  read  them. 
He  was  only  strict  in  insisting  on  the  originals  being  re¬ 
turned  to  him,  when  he  religiously  placed  them  amongst 
the  prison  documents,  where  they  were  found  thirteen  years 
aflerwanls,  and  taken,  or  rather  stolen,  by  Manuel,  the  pro- 
cureur  de  la  commune,  who  made  a  good  speculation  of 
them. 

Through  the  exertions  of  his  friends,  Mirabeau  was  at 
length  liberated,  and  was  pennitted  to  join  the  marquis, 
who  wrote  to  his  brother,  the  bailli,  in  the  following 
terms:  — 

“  I  must  tell  you  that  Honord  improves  visibly,  although 
when  I  first  saw  him  he  was  madder  than  ever.  They  were 
all  fHghtened  to  death  at  my  taking  him :  the  more  so,  that 
my  children  •  were  left  behind.  Ilowever,  I  flatter  myself 
1  can  see  as  well  as  most  people,  when  I  look  about  me ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  ugly  face,  the  bad  walk,  the  bullying 
*  H.  aod  Madame  de  Salllaat. 
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precipitation,  the  puffed-up  hurry  and  pride  of  the  man 
and  his  atrocious  stare,  or  rather  frown,  when  he  listens  and 
reflects,  something  tells  me  that  he  is  only  an  empty  bug¬ 
bear;  and  that  all  the  ferocity  with  which  he  has  contrived 
to  surround  his  person,  his  reputation,  and  his  behavior,  is 
nothing  but  smoxe,  as  well  as  his  learning  and  his  talk ;  and 
that  at  tlie  bottom  he  is,  perhaps,  the  last  man  in  the  king¬ 
dom  to  commit  a  wilful  act  of  wickedness.” 

Madame  de  Mounier  had  also  regained  her  freedom  on 
the  death  of  her  husband ;  but  she  remained  in  the  con¬ 
vent  of  the  “  Saintes  Claires,”  where  she  had  found  a  safe 
and  peaceable  asylum. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mirabeau  deserted  her,  and  that  she 
committed  suicide  at  finding  herself  abandoned  by  him  to 
whom  she  had  sacrificed  every  thing ;  but  the  fact.s  are  oth¬ 
erwise;  and,  however  painful  the  history  may  be,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  “  douce  Sophie  ”  of  “  Honore  Ga¬ 
briel  ”  was  the  one  love  of  his  life. 

The  first  part  of  the  life  of  Mirabeau  was  filled  with 
Sophie;  the  second,  by  tlie  Revolution.  Alone  with  his 
genius,  he  attacked,  with  all  the  force  of  his  ardent  nature, 
the  despotism  from  which  he  had  so  cruelly  suffered,  the 
government,  the  laws,  the  tribunals,  which  he  hated.  Pa¬ 
ternity  had  been  to  bim  what  royalty  was  to  the  nation. 
He  became  an  orator;  not  according  to  Cicero,  but  after 
his  own  soul,  after  his  own  life :  because  he  had  suffered, 
because  he  had  failed.  . 

When  he  first  arrived  as  the  Aix  deputy  to  the  states- 
general,  his  appearance  neither  crea'ed  remark  nor  envy; 
but  his  eminent  talents,  his  delicate  tact,  and,  p«>rhaps,  more 
than  all,  his  audacity,  soon  won  for  him  the  ]K)sition  which 
he  only  lost  with  his  life.  Dumont,  the  friend  of  Sheridan, 
Fox,  and  Lord  Holland,  describes  his  eloquence  as  irresisti¬ 
ble.  His  voice  was  full,  manly,  sonorous ;  and  nut  the  least 
inflection  of  it  was  lost.  His  manner  is  described  by  the 
same  pen  as  being  ordinarily  a  little  slow.  lie  would  begin 
with  some  hesitation,  but  only  suificient  to  excite  interest;  he 
ap|)eared  to  be  seeking  for  the  most  desirable  expression ; 
to  reject,  to  choose,  to  weigh  every  term,  until  he  became 
animated,  and  then  the  bellows  of  tlte  forge  were  in  full 
play.  In  his  most  impetuous  moments,  the  sentiment  which 
made  him  weigh  every  word  to  give  it  its  full  force,  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  being  ever  rapid. 

He  had  the  greatest  contempt  for  French  volubility,  and 
for  that  clap-trap  fervor  which  he  called  the  thunders  and 
the  tempests  of  the  opera.  He  never  lost  the  gravity  of  the 
statesman;  and  his  one  defect  was,  perhaps,  a  little  too 
much  study  and  pretension.  He  raised  his  head  with  too 
much  pride,  and  marked  his  disdain  sometimes  almost  to 
insolence.  He  used  to  count  amongst  his  advanta;:es  bis 
strong,  square  figure,  his  marked  features,  his  heavy  brows, 
his  enormous  head  of  hair.  “  No  one  knows,”  he  would 
say,  “  all  the  power  of  my  ugliness  :  when  I  shake  my  te^ 
rible  mane,  none  dare  interrupt  me  I  ” 

The  one  drawback  to  a  power  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  irresistible,  and  which  might  have  altered  the 
destinies  of  his  country,  was  the  stigma  attached  to  his 
youth.  He  knew  —  none  better  —  that  if  he  had  enjoyed 
a  high  personal  consideration,  all  France  would  have  been 
at  his  feet.  As  it  was,  he  shines  out  from  the  darkness  of 
the  time  with  all  the  sombre  splendor  which  surrounds  the 
names  of  revolutionary  men. 


THE  SLATES  ON  THE  ROOF. 

BY  CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

SKCOND  PAPEB.* 

As  for  the  enormous  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  outline  of  the  whole  of  the  mountains,  since  first  their 
strata  were  laid  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  I  shall  give 
facts  enough,  before  this  paper  is  done,  to  enable  readers  to 
ju(^e  of  wem  for  themselves. 

Tlie  reader  will  now  ask,  naturally  enough,  how  such  a 

*  See  Evebt  Satubdat,  No.  2. 
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heap  of  beds  as  I  have  described  can  take  the  shape  of 
mountains  like  Snowdon. 

Look  at  any  sea-cliff  in  which  the  strata  are  twisted  and 
let  on  slope.  There  are  hundreds  of  such  in  these  isles. 
The  beds  must  have  been,  at  one  time,  straight  and  horizon¬ 
tal;  but  it  is  eoually  clear  that  they  have  been  folded  by 
being  squeeied  laterally.  At  least,  that  is  the  simplest  ex¬ 
planation,  as  may  be  proved  by  experiment.  Take  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pieces  of  cloth,  or  any  such  stuff ;  lay  them  on  each 
other,  and  then  squeeze  them  together  at  each  end.  Tliey 
will  arrange  themselves  in  folds,  just  as  the  beds  of  the  cliff 
have  done.  And  it^  instead  of  cloth,  you  take  some  more 
brittle  matter,  you  will  find  that,  as  you  squeeze  on,  these 
folds  will  tend  to  snap  at  the  points  of  greatest  tension  or 
stretching,  which  will  be,  of  eoiu^e,  at  the  anticlinal  and 
lYDclinal  lines ;  in  plain  English,  the  tops  and  bottoms  of 
the  folds:  so  cracks  will  be  formed;  and,  if  the  pressure 
goes  on,  the  ends  of  the  layers  will  shift  against  each  other 
m  the  line  of  those  cracks,  tbrming  faults  like  those  so  com¬ 
mon  in  rocks. 

But  again,  suppose  that,  instead  of  squeezing  these  bro¬ 
ken  and  Iblded  lines  together  any  more,  you  took  off  the 

Eressure,  right  and  left,  and  pressed  them  upwards  from  be- 
>w,  by  a  mimic  earthquake.  They  would  rise,  and,  as 
they  rose,  leave  open  spaces  between  them.  Now,  if  you 
could  contrive  to  stjueeze  into  them  from  below  a  paste, 
which  would  harden  in  the  cracks  and  between  the  layers, 
and  so  keep  them  [)ermanently  apart,  you  would  make  them 
into  a  fair  likeness  of  an  average  mountain  range,  —  a  mess 
—  it  I  may  make  use  of  a  plain  old  word  —  of  rocks,  which 
have,  by  alternate  contraction  and  expansion,  hel[)ed  in  the 
latter  case  by  the  injection  of  molten  lava,  been  thrust 
about,  as  they  are  in  most  mountain  ranges. 

That  such  a  contraction  and  expansion  goes  on  in 
the  crust  of  the  earth  is  evident ;  for  here  are  the  palpable 
effects  of  it.  And  the  simplest  general  cause  which  I  can 
give  fur  it  is  this :  That  things  expand  as  they  are  heated, 
and  contract  as  they  are  cooled. 

Now,  I  am  not  learned  enough  —  and  were  I,  I  have  not 
time  —  to  enter  into  the  various  theories  which  philoso¬ 
phers  have  put  forward,  to  account  for  these  grand  phe¬ 
nomena. 

The  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  and  the  most  probable,  is 
the  theory  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  which  is,  in  a  few  words 
this :  — 

That  this  earth,  like  all  the  planets,  must  have  b<>en  once 
in  a  state  of  intense  heat  throughout,  as  its  mass  inside  is 
probably  now. 

That  it  must  be  cooling,  and  giving  off  its  heat  into 
space. 

That  therefore,  as  it  cools,  its  crust  must  contract. 

That  therefore,  in  contracting,  wrinkles  (for  the  loftiest 
mountain  chains  are  nothing  but  tiny  wrinkles,  compared 
with  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth),  wrinkles,  1  say,  must 
form  on  its  surface  from  time  to  time.  And  tliat  the  moun¬ 
tain  chains  are  these  wrinkles. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  may  safely  say  this.  That  wherever 
the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  tends  (as  in  the  case  of  vol¬ 
canoes)  toward  a  particular  spot,  that  spot  must  expand,  and 
swell  up,  bulging  the  rocks  out,  and  probably  cracking  them, 
and  inserting  melting  lava  into  those  cracks  from  below. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  internal  heat  leaves  that  spot 
sgain,  and  it  cools,  then  it  must  contract  more  or  less,  in 
falling  inward  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  and  so  the 
beds  must  be  crumpled,  and  crushed,  and  shifted  against 
each  other  still  more,  as  those  of  our  mountains  have  been. 

But  here  may  arise,  in  some  of  my  readers’  minds,  a  rea¬ 
sonable  question  :  If  these  upheaved  beds  were  once  hori- 
rontal,  should  we  not  be  likely  to  find  them,  in  some  places, 
horizonUl  still  V 

A  reasonable  question,  and  one  which  admits  of  a  full 
answer. 

They  know,  of  course,  that  there  has  been  a  gradual,  but 
steady,  change  in  the  animals  of  this  planet ;  and  that  the 
Klative  age  of  beds  can,  on  the  strength  of  that  known 
cunge,  be  determined  generally  by  the  fossils,  usually 
'bsUi,  peculiar  to  them :  so  that  if  we  find  the  same  fashion 


of  shells,  and  still  more  the  same  species  of  shells,  in  two 
beds,  in  different  quarters  of  the  world,  then  we  have  a 
right  to  say.  These  ueds  were  laid  down  at  least  about  the 
same  time.  That  is  a  general  rule  among  all  geologists,  and 
not  to  be  gainsaid. 

Now,  I  think  I  may  say,  that,  granting  that  we  can  recog¬ 
nize  a  bed  by  its  fossils,  there  are  few  or  no  beds  which 
are  found  in  one  place  upheaved,  broken,  and  altered  by 
heat,  which  are  not  found  in  some  other  place  still  horizon- 
t.al,  unbroken,  unaltered,  and  more  or  less  as  they  were  at 
first. 

From  the  most  recent  beds,  —  from  the  upheaved  coral- 
rocks  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  upheaved  and  faulted 
bowlder-clay  and  chalk  of  the  Isle  of  Moen,  in  Denmark  — 
downwards  through  all  the  strata,  down  to  that  very  an¬ 
cient  one  in  which  the  best  slates  are  found,  this  rule,  I  be 
lieve,  stands  true. 

It  stands  true,  certainly,  of  the  ancient  Silurian  rocks  of 
Wales,  Cumberland,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

For  throughout  great  tracts  of  Russia,  and  in  parts  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  discovered 
our  own  Silurian  beds,  recognizable  from  their  peculiar  fos¬ 
sils.  But  in  what  state  ?  Not  contracted,  upheaved,  and 
hardened  to  slates  and  grits,  as  they  are  in  Wales  and  else¬ 
where  ;  but  horizontal,  unbroken,  and  still  soft,  because  un- 
di.stiirbed  by  volcanic  rocks  and  earthquakes.  At  the 
bottom  of  them  all,  near  Petersburg,  Sir  Rcnlerick  found  a 
shale  of  dried  mud  (to  quote  his  own  words),  “  so  soft  and 
incoherent  that  it  is  even  used  by  sculptors  for  modelling, 
although  it  underlies  the  great  mass  of  fossil-bearing,  Silu¬ 
rian  rocks ;  and  is,  therefore,  of  the  same  age  as  the  lower 
crystalline  hard  slates  of  North  Wales.  So  entirely  have 
most  of  these  oldest  rocks  in  Russia  been  exempted  from  the 
influence  of  change,  throughout  those  enormous  periods 
which  have  passed  away  since  their  accumulation.” 

Among  the  many  discoveries  which  science  owes  to  that 
illustrious  veteran,  I  know  none  more  valuable,  for  its  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  whole  question  of  the  making  of  the  earth-crust, 
than  this  one  magnificent  fact. 

But  what  a  contrast  between  these  Scandinavian  and 
Russian  rocks,  and  those  of  Britain  !  Never  exceeding,  in 
Scandinavia,  a  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  and  lying  usu¬ 
ally  horizontal,  as  they  were  first  laid  down,  they  are 
swelled  in  Britain  to  a  thickness  of  thirty  thousand  feet,  by 
intruded  lavas  and  ashes ;  snapped,  turnecl,  set  on  end  at 
every  conceivable  angle  ;  shifted  against  each  other  to  such 
an  extent,  that,  to  give  a  single  in.stance,  in  the  vale  of 
Gwynnant,  under  Snowdon,  an  immense  wedge  of  porphvTy 
has  been  thrust  up,  in  what  is  now  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
between  rocks  far  newer  than  it,  on  one  side  to  a  height  of 
eight  hundred,  on  the  other  to  a  height  of  eighteen  hundred 
feet,  —  half  the  present  height  of  Snowdon.  Nay,  the  very 
slate-beds  of  Snowdonia  have  not  forced  their  way  up  from 
under  the  mountain  without  long  and  fearful  struggles. 
'They  are  set,  in  places,  upright  on  end,  then  horizontal 
again,  then  sunk  in  an  opposite  direction,  then  curled  like 
sea-waves,  then  set  nearly  upright  once  more,  and  faulted 
through  and  through,  six  times,  I  believe,  in  the  distance  of 
a  mile  or  two ;  they  carry  here  anil  there  on  their  backs 
patches  of  newer  beds,  the  rest  of  which  has  long  vanished ; 
and  in  their  rise  they  have  hurled  back  to  the  ea-.tward, 
and  set  upright,  what  is  now  the  whole  western  flank  of 
Snowdon,  —  a  mass  of  rock  which  was  then  several  times  as 
thick  as  it  is  now. 

The  force  which  thus  tortured  them  was  probably  ex¬ 
erted  by  the  great  mass  of  volcanic  quartz-porphyry,  which 
rises  from  under  them  to  the  north-west,  crossing  the  end 
of  the  lower  lake  of  Llanberris ;  and,  indeed,  the  shifts  and 
convulsions  which  have  taken  place  between  them  and  the 
Menai  Straits  are  so  vast  that  they  can  only  be  estimated 
by  looking  at  them  on  the  section  which  may  be  found  at 
the  end  of  Prof.  Ramsay’s  “  Geological  Survey  of  North 
Wales.”  But  any  one  who  will  study  that  section,  and  use 
(as  with  the  map)  a  little  imagination  and  common-sense, 
will  see  that,  between  the  heat  of  that  porphyry,  which 
must  have  been  poured  out  as  a  fluid  mass,  as  ho^  probably, 
as  melted  iron,  and  the  pressure  of  it  below,  and  of  the 
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Silurian  beds  above,  the  Cambrian  mud-strata  of  Llanberrb 
and  Penrbyn  quarries  must  have  suffered  enough  to  change 
them  into  something  very  different  from  mud,  an<l  there¬ 
fore,  probably,  into  what  they  are  now  ;  namely,  slate. 

And  now,  at  last,  we  have  got  to  the  slates  on  the  roof, 
and  may  disport  ourselves  over  them,  —  like  the  cats. 

Look  at  any  piece  of  slate.  All  know  that  slate  splits  or 
cleaves  freely,  in  one  direction  only,  into  flat  layers.  Now, 
any  one  would  suppose,  at  first  sight,  and  fairly  enough, 
that  the  flat  surface  —  the  “  plane  of  cleavage  ”  —  was  also 
the  plane  of  l>edding.  In  simpler  English  we  should  say, 
the  mud  which  has  hardened  into  this  slate  w-as  laid  down 
horizontally ;  and  therefore  this  slate  is  one  of  the  little 
horizontal  beds  of  it,  perhaps  just  what  was  laid  down  in  a 
single  tide.  We  should  have  a  right  to  do  so,  because  that 
wouhl  be  true  of  most  sedimentary  rocks  :  i.e.,  rocks  laid 
down  by  water.  But  it  wouhl  not  be  true  of  slate.  Tlie 
plane  of  bedding  in  slate  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  plane 
of  cleavage.  Or,  more  plainly,  the  mud  of  which  the  slate 
is  made  may  have  been  deposited  at  the  sea-bottom  and  at 
any  angle  to  the  plane  of  cleavage.  We  may  sometimes 
see  the  lines  of  the  true  bedding,  the  lines  which  were 
actually  horizontal  when  the  mud  was  laid  down,  in  bits  of 
s'a^e;  and  find  them,  fometimes  perpendicular  to.  sometiim  s 
inclined  to,  and  sometimes,  again,  coinciding  with,  the  plane 
of  cleavage,  which  they  have  evidently  acquired  long  after. 

Nay,  more.  These  parallel  planes  of  cleavage,  at  each 
of  which  the  slate  splits  away  freely,  will  run  through  a 
whole  mountain  at  the  same  angle,  though  the  beds  through 
which  they  run  may  be  tilted  at  difl'erent  angles,  aud 
twisted  into  curves. 

Now,  what  ha.s  made  this  change  in  the  rock  ?  We  do 
not  exactly  know.  One  thing  is  cle:ir:  th.at  the  particles 
of  the  now  solid  rock  have  actually  moved  on  themselves. 
And  this  is  proved  by  a  very  curious  fact,  which  the 
reader,  if  he  geologizes  about  slate  (luarries  much,  may  see 
with  his  own  eyes,  llie  fossils  in  the  slate  are  often  dis¬ 
torted  into  quaint  shapes,  pulled  out  long,  if  they  lie  along 
the  plane  of  cleavage,  or  stjueezed  together,  or  doubled 
down  on  both  sides,  if  they  he  across  the  plane.  So  that 
some  force  has  been  at  w  ork  which  coidd  actually  change 
the  shape  of  hard  shells ;  verj’  slowly,  no  doubt,  else  it  would 
have  snappe<l  and  crumbled  them. 

If  I  am  asked  what  that  force  was,  I  do  not  know.  I 
should  advise  young  geologists  to  read  what  Sir  Henry  De 
la  Beche  has  said  on  it  in  his  admirable  “  Geological  Ob¬ 
server,”  pp.  706-725.  He  will  find  there,  too,  some  re¬ 
marks  on  that  etpially  mysterious  phenomenon  of  jointing, 
which  you  may  see  in  almost  all  the  older  rocks :  it  is 
common  in  limestones.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  some  force 
h:is  gone  on,  or  may  be  even  now  going  on,  in  the  more  an¬ 
cient  rocks,  which  is  similar  to  that  which  produces  single 
crystals;  and  similar,  too,  to  that  which  produced  uie 
jointed  crystals  of  basalt,  i.e.,  lava,  at  the  Giant’s  Causeway 
in  Ireland,  and  Staffa  in  the  Hebrides.  Two  philosophers 
—  Mr.  Koliert  Were  Fox  and  Mr.  Robert  Hunt  —  are  of 
opinion  that  the  force  which  has  determined  the  cleavage 
of  slates  may  be  that  of  the  electric  currents,  which  (as  is 
well  known)  run  through  the  crust  of  the  earth,  hlr. 
Sharfie,  I  believe,  attributes  the  cleavage  to  the  mere  me¬ 
chanical  pressure  of  enormous  weights  of  rock,  especially 
where  crushed  by  earthquakes.  Prof.  Rogers,  again,  points 
out  that,  as  these  slates  may  have  been  highly  heated, 
thermal  electricity  (i.e.,  electricity  brought  out  by  heat) 
may  have  acted  on  them. 

One  thing  at  least  is  clear ;  that  the  best  slates  are 
found  among  ancient  lavas,  and  also  in  rocks  which  are 
faulted  and  tilted  enormously :  all  which  could  not  have 
happened  without  a  proportionately  enormous  pressure, 
and,  therefore,  heat ;  and,  next,  that  the  best  slates  are  inva¬ 
riably  found  in  the  oldest  beds,  that  is,  in  the  beds  which 
have  had  most  time  to  endure  the  changes,  whether  me¬ 
chanical  or  chemical,  which  have  made  the  earth’s  surface 
what  we  see  it  now. 

Another  startling  fact  the  section  of  Snowdonia,  and  I 
believe  of  most  mountain  chains  in  these  islands,  would 
prove :  namely,  that  the  contour  of  the  earth’s  surface,  as 
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we  see  it  now,  depends  very  little,  certainly  in  mountaini 
composed  of  these  elder  rocks,  upon  the  lie  of  the  strata,  or 
beds ;  but  has  been  carved  out  by  great  forces,  long  after 
those  beds  were  not  only  laid  down  and  hardened,  but 
faulted  and  tilted  on  end.  Snowdon  itself  is  so  remarkable 
an  instance  of  this  fact,  that,  as  it  is  a  mountain  which 
every  one,  in  these  happy  days  of  excursion-trains  and 
steamers,  either  has  seen  or  can  see,  I  must  say  a  few  more 
words  about  it. 

Any  one  who  saw  that  noble  peak  leaping  high  into  the 
air,  dominating  all  the  country  round,  at  least  upon  three 
sides,  and  was  told  that  its  summit  consisted  of  beds  much 
newer,  not  much  older,  than  the  slate-beds  fifteen  hundred 
feet  down  on  its  north-western  flank  —  any  one,  I  sav 
would  have  the  right,  at  first  sight,  on  hearing  of  earth¬ 
quake  faults  and  upheavals,  to  say.  The  {)eak  of  Snowdon 
has  been  upheaved  to  its  present  height  above  and  out  of 
the  lower  lands  around.  But  when  he  came  to  examine 
sections,  he  would  find  his  reasonable  guess  utterly  wrong, 
Snowdon  is  no  swelling  up  of  the  earth’s  crust.  'Ibe  beds 
do  not,  as  they  would  in  that  case,  slope  up  to  it.  They 
slope  up  from  it,  to  the  north-west,  in  one  direction,  and  llie 
south-west,  in  the  other;  and  Snowdon  is  a  mere  insiornifi- 
cant  boss,  left  hanging  on  one  slope  of  what  was  once  an 
enormous  trough,  or  valley,  of  strata,  far  older  than  itself. 
By  restoring  these  strata,  in  the  direction  of  the  angles  in 
which  they  crop  out,  and  vanish  at  the  surface,  it  is  found 
that  to  the  north-west  —  the  direction  of  the  Menai  Strait! 
—  they  must  once  have  risen  to  a  height  of  at  least  six  or 
seven  thousand  feet ;  and  more,  by  restoring  them,  specially 
the  ash-bed  of  Snowdon,  towards  the  south-east,  which 
can  be  done  by  the  guidance  of  certain  patches  of  it  left  on 
other  hills,  it  is  found  that  south  of  Ffestiniog,  where  the 
Cambrian  rocks  rise  again  to  the  surface,  the  south  side  of 
the  trough  must  have  sloped  upwards  to  a  height  of  fh)m  fif¬ 
teen  to  twenty  thousand  feet,  whether  at  the  m>ttom  of  the 
sea,  or  in  the  upper  air,  we  cannot  tell.  But  the  fact  ii 
certain,  that,  ofl  the  surface  of  Wales,  south  of  Ffestiniog,! 
mass  of  solid  rock  as  high  as  the  Andes  has  been  worn  down 
and  carried  bodily  away  ;  and  that  a  few  miles  south  again, 
the  peak  of  Arran  Mowddy,  which  is  now  not  two  thousand 
feet  high,  was  once  —  either  under  the  sea  or  above  it  — 
nearer  ten  thousand  feet. 

If  I  am  asked,  W’hither  is  all  that  enormous  mass  of  rock, 
millions  of  tons,  gone  ?  Where  is  it  now  ?  I  know  not 
But  if  I  dared  to  haziird  a  guess,  I  should  say  it  went  to 
make  the  new  red  sandstones  of  England. 

The  new  red  sandstones  must  have  come  from  somewhere. 
The  most  likely  region  for  them  to  have  come  from  is  from 
North  Wales,  where,  as  we  know,  vast  masses  of  gritty  rock 
have  been  ground  off,  such  as  would  make  fine  sandstones, 
if  they  had  the  chance.  So  that  many  a  grain  of  sand  in 
Chester  walls  was  probably  once  blasted  out  of  the  boweli 
of  the  earth  into  the  old  Silurian  sea ;  and.  after  a  few  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  years’  repose  in  a  Snowdonian  ash-bed, 
was  sent  eastward  to  build  the  good  old  city,  and  many  a 
good  town  more. 

And  the  red  marl,  the  great  deposit  of  red  marl,  which 
covers  a  wide  region  of  England  —  why  should  not  it  have 
come  from  the  same  quarter  ?  Why  should  it  not  be  sim¬ 
ply  the  remains  of  the  Snowdon  slate  ?  Mud  the  slate  was, 
and  into  mud  it  has  returned.  Why  not  ?  Some  of  the 
richest  red  marl  land  I  know,  is,  as  I  haye  said,  actually  being 
made  now  out  of  the  black  slates  of  Ilfracombe,  wherever 
they  are  weathered  by  rain  and  air.  The  chemical  compo¬ 
sition  is  the  same.  'The  difference  in  color  between  black 
slate  and  red  marl  is  caused  simply  by  the  oxidation  of 
the  iron  in  the  slate. 

And  if  my  readers  want  a  probable  cause  why  the  sand¬ 
stones  lie  undermost,  and  the  red  marl  uppermost,  can 
they  not  find  one  for  themselves  ?  I  do  not  say  that  tt  w 
the  cause ;  but  it  is  at  least  a  causa  vera :  one  which  would 
fully  explain  the  fact,  though  it  may  be  explicable  in  other 
ways.  Think,  then  ;  or  shall  I  think  for  my  readers? 

Then  do  they  not  see  that  when  the  Welsh  mountains 
were  ground  down,  the  Silurian  strata,  being  uppermost, 
would  be  ground  down  first,  and  would  go  to  make  the 
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lower  strata  of  the  great  new  red  sandstone  lowland  ?  and 
diat  being  sandy,  they  would  make  the  sandstones  ?  But 
wherever”  they  were  ground  through,  the  lower  Cambrian 
ilates  would  be  laid  bare ;  and  their  remains,  being  washed 
swav  by  the  sea  the  last,  would  be  washed  on  to  the  top 
of  tiie  remains  of  the  Silurians  ;  and  so,  as  in  most  cases, 
the  remains  of  the  older  rock,  when  redeposited  by  water, 
would  lie  on  the  remains  of  the  younger  rock.  And  do  they 
not  see  that,  if  what  I  just  said  is  true,  these  slates  would 
orind  up  into  red  marl,  such  as  is  seen  over  the  west  and 
wuth  of  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire,  and  far  away  into  Not¬ 
tinghamshire  ?  The  red  marl  must  almost  certainly  have 
been  black  slate  somewhere,  somewhen.  Why  should  it 
not  have  been  such  in  Snowdon  V  And  why  should  not 
the  slates  on  the  roof  be  the  remnants  of  the  very  beds 
which  are  now  the  marl  in  the  fields? 

And  thus  I  end  my  stoir  of  the  slates  on  the  roof,  and 
these  papers  on  Town  Geology.  I  do  so,  well  knowing  how 
i  impcrlect  they  are,  though  not,  I  believe,  inaccurate.  Tliey 
'  ar^  after  all,  merely  suggestive  of  the  great  amount  that 
thi  re  is  to  be  Ikarne  I  about  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  how  it 
got  made,  even  by  the  townsman,  who  can  escape  into  the 
country,  and  exchange  the  world  of  man  for  the  world  of 
God,  only,  perhaps,  on  Suntlays ;  if,  alas  1  even  then,  or 
only  once  a  year,  by  a  trip  in  a  steamer  or  an  excursion- 
train.  Little,  indeed,  can  he  learn  of  the  planet  on  which 
he  lives.  Little  in  that  direction  is  given  to  him,  and  of 
him  little  shall  be  re(juired.  But  to  him,  for  that  very  rea¬ 
son,  all  that  can  be  given  should  be  given :  he  should  have 
every  facility  for  learning  what  he  can  about  this  earth,  its 
composition,  its  capabilities ;  lest  his  intellect,  crushed  and 
fetteretl  by  that  artificial  drudgery  which  we,  for  a  time, 
miscall  civilization,  should  begin  to  fancy,  as  too  many  do 
already,  that  the  world  is  composed  mainly  of  bricks  and 
deal,  and  governed  by  acts  of  parliament.  If  I  shall  have 
awakened  any  townsmen,  here  anil  there,  to  think  seriously 
of  the  complexity,  the  antiquity,  the  grandeur,  the  true 
poetry,  of  tne  commonest  oldects  around  them,  even  the 
itones  lieneath  their  feet ;  if  I  shall  have  suggested  to  them 
the  solemn  thought  that  all  these  things,  and  they  them¬ 
selves,  still  more,  are  ordered  by  laws  utterly  independent 
of  man’s  will  aliout  them,  man’s  telief  in  them ;  if  1  shall  at 
all  have  helived  to  open  their  eyes  that  they  may  see,  and 
their  ears  that  they  may  hear,  tne  great  book  which  is  free 
to  all  alike,  to  peasant  as  to  peer,  to  men  of  business  as  to 
men  of  science,  even  that  great  book  of  nature,  which  is, 
as  Lord  Bacon  said  of  old,  the  Word  of  God  revealed  in 
facts,  then  I  shall  have  a  fresh  reason  lor  loving  that  science 
[  of  geology,  which  has  been  my  favorite  study  since  I  was  a 
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In  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  numerous  prose 
idyls  contained  in  his  “  Notes  of  a  Sportsman,”  Ivan 
Turguenief  has  sketched  a  group  of  Russian  boys,  sitting 
by  night  around  a  fire  they  have  kindled  in  the  fields,  and 
telling  each  other  stories  about  uncanny  sights  and  eerie 
wands.  The  sportsman,  who  has  lost  his  way  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  passes  the  night  at  their  bivouac,  listening  until 
nearly  daybreak  to  their  simple  chat,  and  gazing  dreamily 
M  their  young  faces,  lit  up  by  the  blaze  from  the  burning 
fagots.  All  is  quiet  around  except  when  their  dogs  growl, 
or  one  of  the  horses  they  are  watching  makes  itself  heard 
in  the  meailows,  or  some  night-bird  utters  a  mysterious  cry, 
or  a  fish  splashes  in  the  slowly-flowing  river.  The  silence 
and  the  darkness  depress  the  spirits  of  the  children,  whose 
conversation  assumes  a  gloomy  tone,  in  keeping  with  the 
enrrounding  obscurity,  and  the  deeper  blackness  of  the 
ihadows  thrown  by  the  fitful  firelight.  And  so  they  talk 
of  the  evil  spirits  &at  haunt  the  fimd  and  flood  and  forest, 
and  of  forewarnings  of  coming  death,  and  of  visions  of  the 
iW,  until  the  night  is  far  spent,  and  the  fire  dies  out ;  and 
then  the  voices  sink  into  silence,  and  all  things  seem  to  re- 
Poae  together. 


Of  such  stories  as  were  told  by  these  young  watchers  in 
“  The  Bejine  Meadows,”  and  of  others  on  similar  themes, 
but  of  a  still  more  sombre  hue,  the  Russian  villagers  pos¬ 
sess  a  rich  store.  With  some  of  them  the  peasant-reciters 
delight  to  while  away  the  long  winter  evenings,  adding  a 
delicious  horror  to  the  awe  inspired  by  the  night,  and  en¬ 
abling  their  hearers  to  experience  those  acute  sensations  of 
terror  which  are  so  universally  enjoyed  ;  others  are  solemn¬ 
ly  related  as  matters  of  fact,  to  be  religiously  believed,  and 
scrupulously  preserved  by  reverent  tradition,  not  for  the 
amusement,  but  for  the  edification,  of  the  listening  world. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  compare  a  few  specimens  of 
these  “  stove-side  tales  ”  with  the  ghost  stories  which,  in 
the  pre-scientific  period,  were  so  popular  around  our  own 
untutored  firesides. 

The  moilern  English  ghost  is  usually  represented  as  a 
dejected  and  harmless  being,  with  the  burden  of  a  secret 
generally  weighing  on  its  conscience,  and  with  spectral 
chains  fre<|uently  clanking  about  its  unsubstantial  limbs. 
The  terror  it  inspires  appears,  as  a  general  rule,  somewhat 
unreasonable  :  its  shadowy  semblance  being  of  a  nature,  it 
might  be  supposed,  to  excite  compassion  rather  than  alarm. 
But  the  spectre  of  Slavonic  story  is  too  often  a  really  ap¬ 
palling  visitor,  one  by  no  means  framed  of  such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  of.  A  combination  of  corpse  and  fiend, 
it  unites  with  a  taste  for  blood  a  great  capacity  for  slaying 
and  devouring.  By  far  the  most  thrilling  ot  the  stories  about 
the  dead  current  among  Slavs,  as  well  as  in  Hungiuy  and 
Greece,  refer  to  the  vampire,  that  Oriental  bugbear 
which,  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  seems  not  to  thrive 
in  an  Occidental  atmosphere.  The  folk-lore  of  some  of  the 
Western  peoples,  of  the  Scandinavians  for  instance,  and 
more  esjx'cially  of  the  Icelanders,  liears  frcxjiient  witness 
to  the  sujH'rhuraan  strength  as  well  as  the  inhuman  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  awakened  dead ;  but  the  savageness  of  such 
sjiectres  usually  stops  short  of  cannibalism.  'The  true 
vampire  is  most  confidently  to  be  looked  for  among  races 
which  are  of  Turanian  origin,  such  as  the  Hungarians,  or 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  modern  Greeks,  the  Servians, 
and  the  Russians,  have  been  subjected  to  the  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  Turanian  people. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  the  stories  which  are  quoted 
below,  most  of  them  in  a  slightly  abridged  form,  that 
Russian  ghosts  of  all  kinds  possess  the  jxiwer  of  assuminiv 
some  sort  of  corporeal  shajie  ;  but  in  the  great  m.ajority  of 
cases,  it  is  only  the  spirits  of  wizards,  and  other  notorious 
sinners,  which  make  use  of  this  faculty.  Although  the  fact 
is  not  stated,  it  may  fairly  be  conjectured  that  the  un¬ 
shrouded  corpse  of  the  following  tale  was  the  tenement, 
during  its  lifetime,  of  a  specially  sinful  soul. 

In  a  certain  village,  the  story  runs,  there  was  a  girl 
who  hated  work,  but  loved  gossip.  So  she  never  span  her¬ 
self,  but  used  to  invite  the  other  girls  to  her  house,  where 
she  feasted  them,  and  they  span  for  her.  During  one  of 
these  spinning  feasts  a  dispute  arose  as  to  which  of  the 
party  was  the  boldest. 

“  I’m  not  afraid  of  any  tiling,”  said  the  lazy-bones. 

“Well,  then,”  said  the  spinners,  “  if  you’re  not  afraid, 
go  through  the  graveyard  into  the  church,  take  down  the 
holy  picture  from  the  door,  and  bring  it  here.” 

“  Very  good,”  said  she.  “  I’ll  bring  it ;  only  each  of  you 
must  spin  me  a  distaff-ful.” 

Well,  she  went  to  the  church,  took  down  the  picture, 
and  brought  it  home  with  her.  But  then  the  picture  had 
to  be  taken  back  again,  and  the  midnight  hour  had  arrived. 
Who  was  to  take  it  ? 

“  Go  on  spinning,  you  girls,”  said  the  lazy-bones :  “  I’ll 
take  it  back  myself.  I’m  not  afraid  of  any  thing.” 

So  she  went  back  to  the  church,  and  replaced  the  pic¬ 
ture.  As  she  passed  through  the  graveyard  on  her  return, 
she  saw  a  corpse  in  a  white  shroud  sitting  on  a  tomb.  It 
was  a  moonlight  night,  and  every  thing  was  visible.  She 
went  up  to  the  corpse,  and  pulled  its  shroud  off.  (Its  hour 
for  stirring  hadn’t  arrived,  perhaps.)  Then  she  went  home, 
carrying  the  shroud  with  her. 

After  supper,  when  everybody  had  gone  to  bed,  all  of  a 
sudden  the  corpse  tapped  at  the  window,  saying,  “  Give  me 
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my  Bhroud  I  Give  me  my  shroud  I  ”  The  other  girls  were 
frightened  out  of  their  wits.  But  the  lazy-bones  took  the 
shroud,  opened  the  window,  and  said,  — 

“  There,  take  it !  ” 

“  No,”  replied  the  corpse :  “  take  it  to  the  place  you  took 
it  from.” 

Just  then  a  cock  crowed  :  the  corpse  vanished. 

Next  night,  at  the  same  hour,  after  all  the  spinners  had 
gone  to  their  own  homes,  the  corpse  came  again,  tapped  at 
the  window,  and  cried,  — 

“  Give  me  my  shroud  I  ” 

Well,  the  girl’s  father  and  mother  opened  the  window, 
and  offered  the  corpse  its  shroud ;  but  it  cried,  — 

**  No  1  Let  her  carry  it  back  to  the  place  she  took  it 
from.” 

Just  then  the  cocks  began  to  crow;  the  corpse  disap¬ 
peared.  Well,  next  day  they  sent  for  the  priest,  told  him 
the  whole  story,  and  implored  him  to  help  them.  The 
priest  reflected  a  while,  and  tlien  told  the  girl  to  come  to 
mass  next  day.  So  in  the  morning  she  went  to  mass :  the 
service  began ;  numbers  of  people  came  to  it ;  but  just  as 
they  were  going  to  sing  the  “  Cherubim  Song,”  a  terrible 
whirlwind  arose ;  and  it  caught  up  that  girl  in  the  air,  and 
then  flung  her  down  on  the  ground,  and  straightway  the 

firl  disappeared  from  sight :  nothing  was  ever  found  of 
er  except  her  back  hair. 

Not  only  are  their  shrouds  indispensable  to  the  comfort 
of  the  dead :  no  corpse,  according  to  a  wide-spread  tradi¬ 
tion,  can  abide  the  loss  of  its  coffin-lid.  One  oi  the  stories 
tells  how  a  villager  was  driving  home  one  night,  when  his 
horse  came  to  a  standstill  in  front  of  a  graveyard.  So  he 
unharnessed  it,  and  let  it  praze  among  the  tombs,  on  one  of 
which  he  stretched  himself.  But  somehow  he  couldn’t  go 
to  sleep.  Afler  he  had  remained  there  some  time,  all  of  a 
sudden  the  grave  began  to  move  beneath  him.  He  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and  got  on  one  side.  Presently  he  saw  the  grave 
open,  and  a  corpse  come  forth,  clad  in  a  white  shroud,  and 
holding  a  coffin-lid.  Going  to  the  church,  it  laid  the  coffin- 
lid  at  me  door,  and  then  ran  off  towards  the  village. 

The  villager  picked  up  the  coffin-lid,  and  waited  to  see 
what  would  hap()ea.  After  a  time  tlie  dead  man  returned, 
and  was'  going  to  snatch  up  his  coffin-lid,  only  it  wasn’t 
there.  Then  he  began  searching  about  for  it,  traced  it  up 
to  the  villager,  and  cried,  — 

“  Give  me  my  lid,  or  I’ll  tear  you  to  bits  I  ” 

“Oh,  yes!”  replied  the  moujik ;  “and  how  about  my 
hatchet  ?  It’s  you  that  will  get  chopped  up.” 

“  Do  give  it  me,  good  man  I  ”  begged  the  corpse. 

“  I  will,  if  you’ll  tell  me  where  you’ve  been,  and  what 
you’ve  been  doing.” 

“  Well,  I’ve  been  to  the  village :  killed  a  couple  of  lads 
there.” 

“  Now  tell  me  how  they  can  be  brought  to  life  again.” 

“  Cut  off  the  left  skirt  of  my  shroud,”  reluctantly  an¬ 
swered  the  corpse ;  “  and,  when  you  go  where  the  dead 
lads  are,  put  it  into  a  pitcher  with  some  live  coals,  and 
then  shut  the  door.  The  smoke  will  bring  the  lads  back  to 
life.” 

So  the  villager  cut  off  the  left  skirt  of  the  dead  man’s 
shroud,  and  gave  him  back  his  coffin-lid.  The  dead  man 
went  to  his  grave  :  the  grave  opened ;  but,  just  as  he  was 
getting  into  it,  the  cocks  began  to  crow,  and  he  hadn’t  time 
enough  to  get  covered  up  properly.  One  end  of  the  coffin- 
lid  remained  sticking  out  of  the  ground. 

The  day  began  to  dawn.  The  moujik  harnessed  his 
horse,  and  drove  into  the  village.  In  one  of  the  houses  he 
heard  sobs  and  cries.  In  he  went :  there  lay  two  dead  lads. 
“ Don’t  cry,”  said  he :  “I  can  restore  them  to  life.” 

“  Please  do  I  ”  exclaimed  the  family.  “  We’ll  give  yon 
half  of  all  we  have.” 

So  he  did  just  as  the  corpse  had  directed  him,  and  the  lads 
came  back  to  life.  Then  he  related  all  that  bad  occurred 
during  the  night.  'The  news  spread  abroad  through  the 
village :  the  whole  population  assembled  in  the  graveyard ; 
they  found  out  the  grave  from  which  the  corpse  had  come 
out ;  they  tore  it  open,  and  they  drove  an  aspen  stake  right 
through  the  dead  man’s  heart,  so  that  he  might  no  longer 
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rise  up  and  slay  people.  But  they  showed  great  respect  to 
the  moujik,  and  sent  him  home  with  a  rich  reward. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  stories  which  turn  upon  the  longing 
of  vampires  for  human  flesh  and  blood,  the  following  may 
be  taken.  A  soldier  on  furlough  was  on  his  way  to  his 
native  village,  when  he  happened  to  pass  by  a  graveyard. 
It  was  growing  dark,  for  the  sun  had  set  some  time  before. 
Just  then  he  heard  footsteps  behind  him,  and  some  one  dy¬ 
ing  aloud,  “  Stop  I  you  can’t  get  away  I  ”  He  looked 
back ;  and  there  was  a  corpse,  running,  and  gnashing  its 
teeth  1  ^ 

The  soldier  ran  away  as  hard  as  he  could,  caught  sight 
of  a  road-side  chapel,  and  bolted  straight  into  it.  In  the 
chapel  was  another  corpse,  stretched  out  on  a  table,  with 
tapers  burning  in  front  of  it.  The  soldier  hid  himself  in  a 
corner,  hardly  knowing  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead. 
Presently  the  first  corpse  came  running  up,  and  dasheil  into 
the  chapel.  Tliereupon  the  other  one  jumped  up  from  the 
table,  on  which  it  lay,  and  cried,  “  What  have  you  come 
here  for?  ” 

“  I’ve  chased  a  soldier  in  here,  and  I’m  going  to  eat  him.” 

“Come  now, brother  1  he’s  run  into  my  house.  I  shall 
eat  him  myself.” 

“  No,  you  shan’t  1  ” 

“Yes,  I  shall  I” 

So  they  began  to  fight.  The  dust  flew  like  any  thing. 
They’d  have  gone  on  fighting  ever  so  much  longer,  only  the 
cocks  began  to  crow.  In  a  moment  both  the  corpses  fell  flat 
on  the  ground,  and  the  soldier  went  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

Soldiers  often  figure  in  these  stories  as  overcomers  of 
vampires.  One  of  tliem,  for  instance,  is  on  his  way  home 
on  a  visit,  when  he  passes  a  graveyartl.  All  is  dark 
around ;  but  on  one  of  the  graves  he  sees  a  fire  blazing. 
Guessing  that  this  is  the  work  of  a  lately-deceased  wizard, 
of  whose  evil  deeds  he  has  heard  terrible  accounts,  he  draws 
near,  and  sees  the  wizard  sitting  by  the  fire,  making  boots. 

“  Good  evening,  brother,”  says  the  soldier. 

“  IVhat  have  you  come  here  for  ?  ”  asks  the  wizard. 

“  To  see  what  you  are  doing.” 

The  wizard  throws  his  work  aside,  and  cries,  “Coma 
along,  brother  I  Let’s  enjoy  ourselves.  There’s  a  marriage 
feast  going  on  in  the  village.” 

“  Come  along,”  says  the  soldier. 

They  went  to  where  the  wedding  was,  proceeds  the 
story :  there  they  were  treated  with  the  utmost  hospitality. 
The  wizard  ate  and  drank,  and  then  got  into  a  r.-ige.  He 
drove  all  the  guests  out  of  the  house,  threw  the  bride  and 
brideptroom  into  a  deep  slumber,  took  an  awl,  and  miide  a 
hole  with  it  in  one  of  tne  hands  of  each  of  the  young  couple, 
and  then  drew  off  some  of  their  blood  in  a  couple  of  phials. 
Having  done  this,  he  went  away,  taking  the  soldier  with 
him. 

“  Tell  me,”  said  the  soldier,  as  they  went  along,  “  why  did 
you  fill  those  bottles  with  blood  ?  ” 

“  In  order  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  might  die.  To¬ 
morrow  morning  there  will  be  no  waking  them.  And  no 
one  but  myself  knows  how  they  can  be  restored  to  life.” 

“  How’s  that  to  be  done  ?  ” 

“  They  must  have  cuts  made  in  their  heels,  and  some  of 
their  own  blood  must  be  poured  into  those  wounds.  I’ve 

§ot  the  bridegroom’s  blood  in  my  right-hand  pocket,  and 
tie  bride’s  in  my  left.” 

Tlie  wizard  went  on  bragnng. 

“  Whatever  I  wish,”  says  he,  “  that  I  can  do.” 

“  I  suppose  it’s  impossible  to  get  the  better  of  you  ?  ” 

“  Impossible  ?  No  1  K  a  man  were  to  make  a  bonfire  of 
aspen  boughs,  and  burn  me  in  it,  he’d  get  the  better  of 
me.  Only  he’d  have  to  look  sharp  about  it.  For  snakei 
and  worms  and  all  sorts  of  vermin  would  crawl  out  of  mj 
inside,  and  crows  and  magpies  and  jackdaws  would  come 
flying  about,  and  all  these  would  have  to  be  caught  snd 
flung  into  the  fire.  If  so  much  as  a  single  maggot  were  to 
escape,  in  that  maggot  1  should  slip  off.’’ 

The  soldier  stored  up  all  this  in  his  mind.  He  and  the 
wizard  went  on  talking  until  they  reached  the  graveyard. 

“Well,  brother  1”  said  the  wizard.  “Now  I  must  tear 
you  up :  otherwise  you  will  go  repeating  all  this.” 
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« What  are  you  talking  about  ?  ”  replied  the  soldier* 
u  You're  veir  much  mistaken  in  thinking  you’ll  tear  me  up- 
I’m  a  faithful  servant  of  God  and  the  emperor  I  ” 

The  wizard  gnashed  his  teeth,  howled  aloud,  and  sprang 
at  the  soldier,  who  drew  his  sword,  and  laid  about  him 
lustily.  Tliey  fought  till  the  soldier  was  all  but  exhausted. 
Then  suddenly  the  cocks  began  to  crow,  and  the  wizard  fell 
lifeless  to  the  ground.  The  soldier  took  the  phials  of  blood 
out  of  his  pockets,  and  then  went  his  way. 

Next  morning  he  went  to  the  house  in  which  the  wedding 
feast  had  been  held,  and  there  he  found  every  one  in  tears ; 
for  the  bride  and  bridegroom  lay  dead.  'The  soldier  carried 
out  the  instructions  he  had  received  from  the  wizard,  and 
brought  the  young  people  back  to  life.  Instead  of  weeping, 
there  immediately  began  to  be  mirth  and  revelry.  But  the 
soldier  went  to  the  starosta,  and  told  him  to  assemble  the 
peasants,  and  to  prepare  a  bonfire  of  aspen  wood.  Well, 
they  took  the  wood  into  the  graveyard,  tore  the  wizard  out 
of  his  grave,  placed  him  on  the  wood,  and  set  it  alight :  the 
people  all  standing  round  in  a  circle,  holding  brooms 
and  shovels  and  fire-irons.  The  pyre  became  wrapped  in 
flames :  the  wizard  began  to  burn.  Then  out  of  him  crept 
snakes  and  worms  and  all  sorts  of  vermin,  and  up  came  fly- 
inor  crows  and  magpies  and  jackdaws.  Tlie  peasants  knocked 
them  down,  and  nung  them  into  the  fire,  not  allowing  so 
much  as  a  single  maggot  to  escape.  And  so  the  wizard  was 
thoroughly  consumed,  and  the  soldier  collected  his  ashes 
and  strewed  them  to  the  winds.  From  that  time  forth 
there  was  peace  in  the  village. 

In  the  story  just  related  the  wizard  flings  away  a  pair  of 
boots  on  being  accosted  by  a  visitor.  In  that  which  follows, 
a  corpse  shows  a  strong  attachment  to  its  foot-gear. 

A  soldier,  who  was  going  home  to  his  village,  had  walked 
two  days :  on  the  third,  he  lost  his  way  in  a  dense  forest. 
Towards  evening  he  caught  sight  of  a  couple  of  cottages 
at  the  edge  of  the  wood.  Entering  the  farther  one,  he  found 
an  old  woman  in  it,  and  asked  her  to  let  him  sleep  there. 

“  If  you  do,”  she  replied,  “  you’ll  get  into  trouble.  An 
old  man,  a  terrible  wizard,  died  a  little  time  ago  in  the 
next  cottage ;  and  now  he  wanders  about  by  night  from  one 
house  to  another,  and  eats  folks  up.” 

“  Bah,  granny !  ‘  Except  God  will,  no  pig  gets  its  fill.’  ” 
The  soldier  ate  his  supper,  undressed,  and  climbed  on  to 
the  boards  above  the  stove  to  sleep,  laying  his  sword  by  his 
side.  Exactly  at  midnight  all  the  bolts  new  back,  and  the 
doors  opened.  In  burst  the  dead  man,  clothed  in  a  white 
shroud,  and  flew  at  the  old  woman. 

“  What  hast  thou  come  here  for,  accursed  one  ?  ”  cried 
the  soldier. 

The  corpse  left  the  old  woman,  jumped  on  to  the  raised 
sleeping-place,  and  began  fighting  with  the  soldier,  who 
hacked  away  at  it  with  nis  sword,  and  cut  off  all  its  fingers, 
and  yet  couldn’t  master  it.  Locked  in  each  other’s  arms, 
they  both  rolled  off  the  upper  boards,  and  fell  heavily  to  the 
ground,  the  soldier  above,  the  wizard  below.  The  soldier 
seized  him  by  the  beard,  and  treated  him  with  sword-cuts 
till  the  cock  crowed.  Then  the  wizard  immediately  be¬ 
came  lifeless,  lying  on  the  floor  without  moving,  just  like  a 
log.  The  soldier  dragged  him  out  into  the  yard,  and  flung 
him  into  the  well,  head  downwards,  legs  uppermost.  On 
the  wizard’s  legs  were  splendid  boots,  —  new  ones,  studded 
with  nails,  smeared  with  tar. 

“  What  a  pity  to  waste  them  1  ”  thinks  the  soldier.  “  Sup¬ 
pose  I  pull  them  off  ?  ” 

So  he  pulled  off  the  dead  man’s  boots,  and  went  back 
mto  the  hut.  After  a  while  he  took  leave  of  his  hostess,  and 
went  on  his  way  again.  But  from  that  very  day,  wherever 
he  spent  the  night,  exactly  at  midnight  the  wizard  would 
sppear  under  the  window,  and  demand  his  boots. 

‘*1  will  never  leave  thee,”  he  would  say  menacingly. 
“  All  the  journey  will  I  perform  along  with  thee ;  in  tliy 
home  I  will  give  thee  no  iieace ;  when  thou  art  back  in  the 
»rmy  I  will  be’  the  plague  of  thy  life  1  ” 

At  last  the  soldier  could  not  stand  it  any  longer. 

“  Well,”  said  he,  “  what  dost  thou  want,  accursed  one  ?  ” 
“  Give  me  my  bwts.” 

The  soldier  flung  the  boots  out  of  the  window. 


“  'There !  now  let  me  be  rid  of  thee,  O  unclean  spirit  I  ” 

The  wizard  seized  his  boots,  uttered  a  shrill  cry,  and  dis¬ 
appeared. 

The  next  story  is  so  brief  and  terse,  that  it  may  be  quoted 
in  full  and  without  any  alteration. 

A  moujik  went  out  one  day  in  pursuit  of  game,  taking  a 
favorite  dog  with  him.  He  walked  and  walked,  through 
woods  and  bogs,  but  got  nothing  for  his  pains.  At  last  the 
darkness  of  night  surprised  him.  At  an  uncanny  hour  he 
passed  by  a  graveyard  ;  and  there  he  saw  a  corpse  in  a  white 
shroud,  standing  at  a  place  where  two  roads  met.  'The 
woujik  was  horrified,  and  knew  not  which  way  to  go,  — 
whether  to  walk  on,  or  to  turn  back.  “  Well,  come  what 
may.  I’ll  go  on,”  he  thought  at  last ;  and  on  he  went,  his  dog 
running  at  his  heels.  The  corpse  saw  him,  and  came  to 
meet  him,  not  touching  the  earth  with  its  feet,  but  keeping 
about  a  foot  above  it :  only  the  shroud  fluttered  along  the 
ground.  When  it  had  come  up  with  the  sportsman  it  made 
a  rush  at  him ;  hut  the  dog  seized  it  by  its  bare  calves,  and 
began  a  fierce  tussle  with  it.  AVlien  the  motijik  saw  his 
dog  and  the  corpse  grappling  with  each  other,  he  was  much 
pleased  at  things  having  turned  out  so  well  for  himself;  and 
he  set  oflT  running  homewards  as  fast  as  he  could.  'Tlie  dog 
kept  up  the  struggle  until  the  cocks  began  to  crow,  when 
the  corpse  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground.  Then  it  ran  off  in 
pursuit  of  its  master,  caught  him  up  just  as  he  reached 
home,  and  rushed  at  him  furiously,  trying  to  bite  and  worry 
him.  So  savage  was  it,  and  so  persistent,  that  the  people 
of  the  house  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  beating  it 
off. 

“  Whatever  has  come  over  the  dog  ?  ”  asked  the  moujik'n 
old  mother.  “  Why  should  it  be  so  angry  with  its  master  ?  ” 

He  told  her  all  that  had  happened. 

“  A  bad  piece  of  work,  my  son  1  ”  said  the  old  woman. 
“  'The  dog  was  disgusted  at  your  not  helping  it.  There  it 
was,  fighting  the  corpse,  ami  you  left  it,  —  thought  only  of 
saving  yourself  I  Now  it  will  owe  you  a  grudge  for  ever  so 
long.” 

Next  morning,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  family  were  going 
about  the  farmyard,  the  dog  was  quite  quiet ;  but  the  mo¬ 
ment  its  master  made  his  appearance,  it  began  to  growl  like 
any  thing.  'They  fastened  it  to  a  chain.  For  a  whole  year 
they  kept  it  chained  up ;  but,  in  spite  of  that,  it  never  for¬ 
got  how  its  master  had  offended  it.  One  day  it  got  loose, 
flew  straight  at  him,  and  began  trying  to  throttle  him.  So 
they  had  to  kill  it. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  ferocious  behavior  of  Slavonic 
ghosts  is  quite  uncalled  for.  No  excuse  can  possibly  be 
made  for  tne  conduct  of  so  unpleasant  a  corpse  as  that 
which  is  described  in  one  of  the  stories  as  entering  a  room 
in  which  two  men  lie  asleep,  tapping  them  (in  the  most  un¬ 
pleasant  sense  of  the  word)  on  the  back,  drawing  off  their 
blood  in  buckets,  and  swallowing  it  with  indecent  satisfac¬ 
tion.  But  some  extenuating  circumstances  may  be  admitted 
in  the  case  of  the  dead  with  whom  the  following  (una- 
bri^ed)  narrative  has  to  deal. 

The  schoolmaster  of  a  certain  village  happened  to  be 
passing  the  church  one  night,  when  he  fell  in  with  a  dozen 
robbers. 

“  Do  you  know,”  said  they,  “  whereabouts  the  rich  lady 
lies  who  died  in  your  part  of  the  world  last  week  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  know.  They  buried  her  in  the  crypt.” 

The  robbers  threatened  him  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  go  along  with  them.  When  they  came  to 
the  crypt,  they  took  the  iron  grating  out  of  a  window,  and 
lowered  the  schoolmaster  through  it  by  means  of  their 
sashes,  saying, — 

“  Open  the  coffin,  take  off  the  lady’s  seven  rings  of  gold, 
studded  with  precious  stones,  and  bnng  them  here.” 

The  schoolmaster  lifted  the  coffin-lid,  and  began  taking 
the  rings  off  the  dead  woman’s  hands.  Six  of  them  he  got 
off  easfly,  but  the  seventh  he  couldn’t  manage.  She  had 
doubled  up  her  finger,  and  wouldn’t  let  the  ring  go.  He 
told  this  to  the  robbers :  they  flung  him  a  knife  and  cried,  — 

“  Cut  off  her  finger,  then !  ” 

'The  schoolmaster  picked  up  the  knife ;  but  the  moment 
he  cut  off  the  finger  that  very  moment  the  dead  woman 
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awoke,  as  if  from  sleep,  and  cried  aloud,  Hith  a  terrible 
voice :  — 

“  Brothers  and  sisters  I  Arise  quickly  and  help  me  I  No 
rest  had  I  during  my  life ;  and  now  they  will  let  me  have 
none,  even  after  death  1  ” 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice,  the  coffins  burst  open,  and  the 
dead  began  to  come  forth.  Tlie  robbers  heard  the  noise 
they  made,  and  fled  :  the  terrified  schoolmaster  ran  up  the 
staircase  leading  from  the  crypt,  rushed  into  the  church, 
bid  himself  in  the  choir,  and  slammed  the  door  to. 

After  him  rushed  the  dead.  Seeing  where  he  had  hid¬ 
den  himself,  they  began  dragging  up  their  coffins,  and  piling 
them  one  on  top  of  another,  so  as  to  be  able  by  their  help 
to  climb  over  into  the  choir.  Meanwhile,  the  schoolmaster, 
who  had  found  a  long  pole,  began  pulling  the  coffins  down 
with  it.  In  this  sort  of  worn  he  spent  the  time  till  midnight. 
But  when  twelve  o’clock  struck,  the  dead  took  down  their 
coffins,  and  went  back  into  the  crypt 

The  schoolmaster  was  left  more  dead  than  alive.  Next 
day  he  was  found  in  the  church,  terribly  ill,  an  utterly 
broken  man.  The  priest  came,  heard  his  confession,  and 
gave  him  the  sacrament  Soon  after  that,  the  schooknaster 
expired. 

Even  the  ghosts  of  old  friends  or  near  relatives  sometimes 
behave  with  downright  brutality,  utterly  forgetfid  of  their 
former  love.  In  a  Lithuanian  story,  two  girls  who  are  go¬ 
ing  to  a  dance  happen  to  remember  two  former  sweethearts 
of  theirs,  who  are  no  longer  alive,  and  are  imprudent 
enough  to  give  them  a  sort  of  invitation  to  come  to  the 
party.  The  dead  listen,  and  come,  and  dance  with  the 
girls,  who,  after  a  time,  begin  to  suspect  their  ghostly  na¬ 
ture,  and  therefore  take  the  precaution  to  tread  on  their 
toes.  Einding  that  the  boots  the  seeming  young  men  wear 
are  empty,  the  girls  know  that  their  suspicions  are  well 
founded  :  so  they  fly  at  once.  Fortunately  for  them,  they 
are  able  to  make  good  tlicir  escape ;  but  they  are  closely 
pursued  by  their  dead  loves,  whose  intention  evidently  is 
to  tear  them  to  pieces. 

In  like  manner  the  Russian  stories  too  often  bear  witness 
to  the  demoralizing  efiect  of  the  grave  on  love  and  friend¬ 
ship.  Still,  tliere  are  exceptions ;  some  of  them  showing 
that  a  kindly  feeling  towards  old  acquaintances  may  be 
maintained  even  under  ground.  A  certain  artisan,  fur  in¬ 
stance,  is  represented  as  meeting  an  old  friend  one  night, 
who  had  been  dead  ten  years. 

“  Come  home  with  me,”  says  the  ghost :  “  we’ll  drink  a 
cup  or  two  once  more.” 

Come  along,”  replies  the  artisan  :  “  on  such  a  happy 
occasion  as  this  we  may  as  well  have  a  drink.” 

After  enjoying  themselves  for  a  time  in  the  dead  man’s 
dwelling,  the  artisan  says  he  must  go  home,  llie  ghost 
tries  to  persuade  him  to  stay ;  and  then,  finding  he  cannot 
succeed,  offers  to  lend  him  a  horse.  The  artisan  got  on  its 
back,  the  story  concludes,  and  was  carried  off — just  as 
a  whirlwind  flies  1  All  of  a  sudden  a  cock  crowed.  It  was 
awful  1  All  around  were  graves  ;  and  the  rider  found  he 
had  a  gravestone  under  him. 

The  kindly  side  of  the  ghostly  character  makes  itself  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  following  story,  one  belonging  to  the  well- 
known  Rip  Van  Winkle  family,  lliere  were  two  young 
villagers,  it  states,  who  were  so  much  attached  to  each  other 
that  they  made  this  agreement.  Whichever  of  the  two 
married  first  was  to  invite  the  other,  alive  or  dead,  to  his 
wedding.  After  a  time,  one  of  them  died.  A  few  months 
later  the  other  was  going  to  l>e  married,  and  was  on  his 
way  to  the  church  with  his  fi-iends,  when  the  sight  of  the 

rveyard  recalled  his  promise  to  his  mind.  Immediately 
stopped,  told  his  companions  to  wait  fur  him,  went  to 
his  old  friend’s  grave,  and  cried,  — 

“  Comrade  dear  I  I  invite  thee  to  my  wedding  I  ” 

The  grave  opened,  and  the  dead  man  came  forth,  and 
said, — 

“  Thanks  to  thee,  brother,  that  thou  hast  kept  thy  word. 
And  now  let  us  profit  by  this  happy  chance.  Enter  my 
abode.  Let  us  quaff  a  glass  apiece  of  grateful  drink.” 

“  I’d  do  so,  only  the  marriage  procession  is  stopping  out- 
aide.  I’m  keeping  every  one  waiting.” 
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^Vhy,  brother  1  surely  it  won’t  take  long  to  toss  off  a 


The  bridegroom  jumped  into  the  grave.  ’The  dead  man 
poured  him  out  a  cup  of  liquor.  He  drank  it  off;  and  a 
hundred  years  passed  away. 

“  Drink  another  cup,  dear  friend !  ” 

He  drank  another :  two  hundred  years  went  by. 

“  Now,  comrade  dear,  drink  a  third  cup.  And  then 
go,  Go<l  speeding  you,  and  celebrate  your  marriage  I  ” 

He  drank  the  third  cup :  three  hundred  years  p.-used 
aw^. 

Tiie  dead  man  took  leave  of  his  comrade,  the  coffin-lid 
fell,  the  grave  closed.  The  bridegroom  looked  around. 
What  had  been  the  graveyard  was  now  a  piece  of  waste 
ground.  No  road  was  in  sight,  no  kinsmen  were  there,  no 
houses :  all  around  grass  and  nettles  grew  in  profusion.  He 
ran  to  the  village  ;  but  the  village  was  different  from  what 
it  used  to  be.  The  houses  were  altered,  the  people  were 
all  strangers  to  him.  He  went  to  the  priest’s  house,  the 
priest  was  not  the  one  who  used  to  be  there,  —  and  told  him 
every  thing.  The  priest  searched  through  the  chuah 
books,  and  found  that  three  hundred  years  hefore  a  bride¬ 
groom  had  gone  to  the  graveyard  on  his  wedding  day,  and 
there  had  disappeared ;  and  his  bride,  some  time  after,  had 
married  another. 

As  in  other  stories,  so  in  the  Slavonic,  frequent  mention 
is  made  of  the  gratitude  evinced  by  the  dead  for  services 
rendered  to  them.  Kindly  folks  who  bury  stray  corpses  are 
haunted  in  the  pleasantest  manner  by  grateful  ghosts,  which 
save  them  from  dangers  or  make  their  fortunes ;  and  any  one 
who  succeeds  in  getting  the  weight  of  a  curse  taken  off  a 
phantom  is  sure  to  earn  the  good-will  of  the  relieved  spirit. 
Here  is  an  outline  of  a  story  of  this  class.  A  certain 
peasant  had  two  sons.  The  “  recruiting-time  ”  came,  and 
the  elder  son  was  taken  as  a  conscript.  Nor  was  that  all ; 
for  the  younger  son  enlisted  as  a  volunteer :  so  he  also  be¬ 
came  a  soldier.  Tlien  the  old  mother  became  wroth  with 
her  younger  son,  and  cursed  him  forever  and  aye.  Now, it 
chanced  that  the  two  brothers  were  drafted  into  the  same 
regiment,  and  they  got  on  together  excellently  for  a  couple 
of  years ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  younger  son  tell 
ill  and  died,  and  was  decently  buried.  One  night  the 
dead  brother  appeared  to  the  living  one,  and  said,  — 

“  Brother,  awake !  ” 

Tlie  live  brother  was  terribly  frightened ;  but  the  dead 
man  said, — 

“  Fear  not !  I  have  not  come  without  good  cause.  Dost 
thou  remember  how  our  mother  cursed  me  when  1  enlisted? 
Now  the  earth  refuses  to  receive  me.  So  this  is  what  thou 
must  do,  brother.  Get  leave  of  absence,  and  entreat  our 
mother  to  forgive  me.  If  thou  persuadest  her,  I  will  repay 
thee  well.” 

Tlie  elder  brother  obtained  his  leave  of  absence,  and  went 
home.  He  reached  his  village ;  and  his  father  and  mother 
were  delighted  to  see  him,  and  began  asking  him  whether 
he  had  ever  eome  across  his  brother,  or  heard  any  news  of 
him. 

“  Alas  I  he  is  dead  I  Forgive  him,  mother  dear  I  ” 

The  old  woman  began  to  ery,  and  forgave  him. 

Tlie  pathos  of  the  tale  is  not  maintained  to  the  end :  the 
narrator  proceeding  to  tell  how  the  dead  brother  evinced 
his  gratitude  by  chopping  off  the  nine  heads  of  “an  awful 
snake,”  which  threatened  to  eat  the  elder  brother  on  his 
wedding-night.  But  the  story  with  which  we  will  conclude 
this  paper  will  not  lose  any  of  its  effect  by  being  quoted 
without  alteration  or  abridgment. 

In  a  certain  village  there  lived  a  man  and  his  wife  — 
lived  peacefully,  lovin»ly,  happily.  All  their  neighbors 
envied  them  ;  but  tlie  si^ht  of  them  was  a  pleasure  to  good 

Eeople.  Well,  the  wife  care  a  son,  but  directly  after  cUld- 
irtn  she  died.  The  poor  moujik  wept  and  wailed. 
Especially  unhappy  was  he  about  the  babe.  How  was  he 
to  nourish  it  now  r  how  to  bring  it  up  without  its  mother? 
He  hired  an  old  woman  to  look  after  it :  did  his  best  for  it. 
Then  a  wonderful  thing  came  to  pass  I  All  the  day  long 
the  babe  would  take  no  food,  and  did  nothing  but  cry: 
there  was  no  soothing  it  anyhow  I  But  as  soon  as  mid- 
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night  came,  one  would  suppose  it  wasn’t  there  at  all,  so 
lilently  and  peacefully  did  it  sleep. 

u  \V  nat’s  the  meaning  of  this  ?  ”  thinks  the  old  woman. 
“  Suppose  I  keep  awake  to-night :  maybe  I  shall  find  out.” 

\Vell,  just  at  midnight,  she  heard  some  one  open  the  door 
quietly,  and  steal  towards  the  cradle.  The  babe  lay  quite 
itill,  just  as  if  it  was  being  suckled. 

The  same  thing  happened  the  next  night,  and  the  third 
night  too. 

Then  she  told  the  moujik  about  it.  He  called  together 
his  kinsfolk,  and  held  council  with  them.  They  determined 
on  this :  to  keep  awake,  and  to  spy  out  who  it  was  that 
came  to  suckle  the  babe.  So  at  eventime  they  all  lay  down 
on  the  floor,  and  close  at  hand  they  set  a  lighted  candle, 
hidden  in  an  earthen  pot. 

At  midnight  the  cottage  door  opened,  and  some  one  stole 
np  to  the  cradle  :  the  babe  became  still.  At  that  moment 
one  of  the  kinsfolk  suddenly  disclosed  the  light.  They 
looked,  and  saw  the  dead  mother,  in  the  clothes  in  whicn 
(he  had  been  buried,  kneeling  beside  the  cradle,  and  bend- 
in''  over  it,  as  she  suckled  the  babe  at  her  dead  breast. 

'The  moment  the  candle  lighted  up  the  scene  she  stood 
np,  gazed  sadly  on  her  little  one,  and  then  went  away  with¬ 
out  saying  a  single  word  to  any  one.  All  who  saw  her 
stood  terror-struck  for  a  time ;  and  then  they  found  the 
babe  was  dead. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Miss  Faithfull,  according  to  a  London  journal,  is 
ihortly  to  leave  for  America,  having  promised  to  lecture 
there  on  literary  and  social  subjects.  She  will  probably  be 
absent  for  one  year. 

The  comic  journals  in  France  are,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Journal  des  De'hals,  becoming  so  serious  in  supplying  scan¬ 
dal  instead  of  fun,  as  to  cause  that  paper  to  suggest  the 
propriety  of  suppression,  if  not  of  the  papers,  at  least  of 
their  power  of  circulating  calumny. 

The  Alkenreum  says  that  under  the  title  of  “  A  Ladv  of 
the  Last  Century,”  a  work  is  preparing  for  the  press,  which 
will  consist  of  a  biography  and  the  unpublished  letters  of 
the  once  famous  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montague.  The  biogra¬ 
phy  will  be  written,  and  the  letters  will  be  edited,  by  Dr. 
Doran. 

The  Berlin  Volks  Zeilung  applies  to  the  |)ope  the  curious 
arithmetical  game  which  has  come  into  fashion  in  Germany 
since  the  late  war;  namely,  of  tracing  a  mysterious  connec¬ 
tion  between  dates  and  the  events  making  them  memorable, 
and  deducing  thence  a  prophecy.  By  comparing  the  dates 
of  special  significance  in  the  life  of  Pius  IX.,  the  Berlin 
paper  has  discovered  that  the  figures  of  each  sum  up  to 
nineteen.  Thus,  Mastai  Ferretti  was  born  in  1792,  he  was 
ordained  in  1819,  chosen  pope  in  1846.  The  next  year 
distinguished  by  the  same  peculiarity  is  1873,  when,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  progressist  journal  concludes,  some  great  event 
will  again  happen  to  him.  What  this  is  to  be  it  leaves  its 
readers  to  imagine. 

A  scRPRiaiNO  fact,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  credit 
were  it  not  enunciated  by  a  trustworthy  witness,  is  dis¬ 
cing  by  the  musical  chroniqneur  of  the  Temps :  “  I  was 

invited,”  says  he,  “  by  M.  Milne  Edwards,  to  hear  a  mon¬ 
key  of  the  Paris  Z'Kilogical  Gardens,  piossessing  a  remark- 
»ble  tenor  voice.  The  monkey  is  a  gibbon  of  Anam,  and 
not  more  than  seventy-five  centimetres  in  height.  He  seems 
to  have  great  satisfaction  in  showing  his  vocal  powers. 
The  sound  was  at  first  rather  hollow,  and  then  burst  forth 
brilliantly  on  the  ‘  si.’  He  has  a  chest  voice  which  many 
brilliant  tenors  of  the  ojiera  might  envy,  and  his  falsetto 
u  not  disagreeable.  When  a  visitor  gives  him  a  piece  of 
bread,  he  takes  it,  and  asks  for  more,  expressing  himself  in 
loud  tones,  well  expressed  and  modulated.  Another  mon¬ 
key  attempts  to  contend  with  him ;  but  his  powers  are  less 
toinarkable  than  those  of  his  rival.”  It  would  be  indeed 


amusing  if,  in  the  present  demand  for  tenors,  operatic  tm- 
presarii  should  be  compelled  to  seek  their  stars  in  zoolo¬ 
gical  gardens. 

Apropos  of  the  present  rise  in  coal  in  England,  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  in  1762  the  excessive  price  of 
coals  in  the  city  of  Dublin  was  a  subject  of  anxious  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland ;  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject.  TTiis  committee 
recommended  that  (kivernment  should  appoint  persons  to 
buy  in  a  certain  quantity  of  coals  when  they  were  at  their 
cheapest,  and  retail  them  out  again  at  a  moderate  profit  to 
“  such  journeymen,  tradesmen,  manufacturers,  and  poor,” 
as  should  produce  certificates  from  the  ministers  of  their 
respective  parishes  of  their  actual  poverty.  Coals  must 
have  been  valuable  in  London  at  that  time ;  fur  it  is  stated 
in  the  Annual  Register  for  1762  that  on  the  6th  of  Febru 
ary  an  old  man,  standing  at  the  fireside  of  the  three-fier  , 
cent  office  of  the  bank,  was  observed  to  pick  up  the  coalsi 
and  put  them  in  his  pocket.  He  afterwards  went  to  the 
books,  and  received  his  dividend  upon  six  hundred  pounds 
stock.  He  was  then  immediately  captured,  and  carried  be¬ 
fore  a  magistrate,  where  the  coals  were  taken  out  of  his 
pocket ;  but  “  by  reason  of  his  age  and  his  extreme  peni¬ 
tence  he  was  released.” 

Mr.  Ruskik  is  in  a  very  bad  temper.  At  least,  he  was 
in  that  unhappy  frame  of  mind  on  the  23d  of  June,  when  he 
wrote  the  following  lines  from  Venice,  for  publication  in 
the  current  number  of  Fors  Clavigera :  “  I  can’t  write 
this  morning,  because  of  the  accursed  whistling  of  the  dirty 
steam-engine  of  the  omnibus  lor  Liilo,  waiting  at  the  quay 
of  the  ducal  palace  for  the  dirty  population  of  Venice, 
which  is  now  neither  fish  nor  flesh,  neitWr  noble  nor  fisher¬ 
man  :  cannot  afford  to  be  rowed,  nor  has  strength  nor 
sense  enough  to  row  itself;  but  smokes  and  spits  up  and 
down  the  piazetta  all  day,  and  gets  itself  dragged  by  a 
screaming  kettle  to  Lido  next  morning,  to  sea-bathe  itself 
into  capacity  for  more  tobacco.”  That  is  a  pretty  handsome 
burst  for  a  gentleman  whose  disposition  ougnt  to  be  softened 
by  the  contemplation  of  “  the  beautiful.”  Over-leaf,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Rtiskin  begins  again,  thus :  “  This  miserable  mob, 
which  has  not  brains  enough  to  know  so  much  as  what 
o’clock  it  is,  nor  sense  enough  to  go  aboard  a  boat  without 
being  whistled  for  like  dogs,  choking  the  sweet  sea  air 
with  pitch-black  smoke,  and  filling  it  with  entirely  devilish 
noise,  which  no  properly-bred  human  being  could  endure 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  them  :  that  so  they  may  be 
sufficiently  assisted,  and  persuaded  to  embark  for  the  wash¬ 
ing  of  themselves  at  the  palace-quay.”  Curiously,  as  we 
find  from  another  note,  Mr.  Ruskin  was  still  at  Venice 
next  day. 

Amoxg  the  numerous  charitable  and  industrial  institu¬ 
tions  of  London  there  is  none,  scarcely,  whose  operations 
are  more  extensive,  certainly  none  whose  plan  of  action  is 
marked  by  a  closer  union  of  benevolence  with  practical 
common-sense,  than  the  National  Refuges  for  Homeless  and 
Destitute  Children ;  and  having  commenced  twenty  years 
ago  with  six  boys  and  six  girls,  this  organization  has  now 
attained  such  huge  proportions,  that,  at  the  various  estab¬ 
lishments  embraced  in  it,  including  tbe  training-ship  “  Chi¬ 
chester,”  moored  in  the  Thames,  in  which  a  great  many 
boys  have  been  prepared  for  the  naval  and  mercantile  ser¬ 
vices,  there  are  now  no  less  than  five  hundred  boys  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy  girls  participating  in  the  benefits  and 
undergoing  the  kind  of  training  which  experience  has 
shown  to  bi‘  most  likely  to  make  them  useful,  whether  on 
the  sea,  in  this  country,  or  in  the  colonies.  Of  late  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  committee  has  been  specially  directed  to  the 
necessity  of  doing  more  than  had  been  done  in  the  past  tor 
poor  destitute  gins,  whose  position  is  even  more  pitiable 
than  that  of  boys,  since  they  are  exposed  to  greater  dan¬ 
gers,  and  there  appears  less  likelihood  of  their  obtaining  an 
honest  livelihfxtd,  at  all  events,  while  very  young.  A  sense 
of  the  pressing  need  of  greater  efforts  in  this  department 
letl,  a  sWrt  time  ago,  to  the  purchase  of  a  new  building, 
most  conveniently  and  pleasantly  situated  at  Sudbury,  a 
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few  hundred  yards  from  the  well-known  station  of  that 
name,  about  half-a-dozen  miles  down  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway.  The  building  has,  with  the  re¬ 
quisite  enlargements  and  adaptations,  cost  altogether  some¬ 
where  about  live  thousand  pounds ;  and,  standing  as  it  does 
in  the  midst  of  about  three  acres  of  land,  and  providing 
good  accommodation  for  about  one  hundred  girls  (seventy 
of  the  full  complement  are  already  living  and  palpably 
thriving  there),  it  is  a  wonderfully  cheap  addition  to  the 
society’s  means  of  usefulness.  A  little  over  one  thousand 
pounds,  five  hundred  jounds  of  which  is  one  donation,  has 
been  already  subscribed  towards  defraying  the  cost  of  this 
new  branch  establishment,  and  an  urgent  appeal  is  now 
made  to  the  benevolent  tor  the  balance.  The  girls  are  all 
trained  in  the  duties  of  household  work,  with  the  view  of 
making  them  good  domestic  servants ;  and  it  should  be 
added,  that  the  class  whom  it  is  sought  to  benefit  by  this 
industrial  home  are  not  criminals,  but  mostly  orphan  chil¬ 
dren,  standing  in  need  of  sympathy,  education,  and  sound, 
useful  training.  There  is  a  good  opening  in  this  country 
for  a  similar  institution. 

The  recent  spm;h  of  the  pope,  in  which  he  threatened 
the  German  Empire  with  a  “  little  stone,”  which  was  to  fall 
on  it  from  on  high  and  “  shatter  its  feet,”  has  produced  a 
deep  impression  on  the  Emperor  William.  He  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  somewhat  doubtiul  and  hesitating  in  r^ard  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  severe  policy  adopted  by  the  German 
parliament  against  the  Ultramontanes.  Now,  however,  it  is 
said  he  is  prepared  to  go  as  tar  as  Prince  Bismarck  himself, 
being  convinced  of  the  existence  of  actual  danger  to  Ger¬ 
many  iriim  the  intrigues  and  conspiracies  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  emissaries  of  the  Roman  curia  generally.  The 
Germania  tries  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  pope’s  prophecy 
by  saying  that  the  expression  in  which  it  was  conveyed  is 
borrowed  from  the  prophet  Daniel,  who,  by  the  colossus  that 
was  to  come  to  suen  conspicuous  griet|  signified  a  power  of 
this  world  that  was  hostile  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Conse¬ 
quently,  argues  the  Ultramontane  paper,  the  holy  father, 
in  using  it,  could  not  design  to  refer  to  the  German  Empire, 
but  had  a  merely  general  meaning.  The  Germania  is  alxiut 
as  unfortunate  in  this  instance  as  in  its  explanations  of  the 
manifesto  of  the  Irish  bishops,  it  is  quite  true,  as  the  Provin- 
zial-Correspondem  says,  that  the  prophet  Daniel  could  not  be 
thinking  of  the  German  Empire ;  but  just  as  little  will  it 
affirm  that  the  pope,  when  he  spoke  of  the  colossus,  had  any 
thought  of  the  Babylonian,  Persian,  Macedonian,  or  Roman 
empires,  which  prophetical  interpreters  usually  assure  us 
were  in  Daniel’s  mind  in  this  connection.  The  Germania  has 
difficult  times  of  it  in  these  days.  Even  good  Catholics  in  Ger¬ 
many  are  scandalized  by  the  pope’s  words.  The  Sleswick 
Voltszeitung  which  is  strongly  Catholic,  has  printed  an  arti¬ 
cle,  in  which  it  frankly  says  that  the  question  of  who  and 
what  b  meant  by  the  colossus  has  never  caused  it  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  doubt. 


A  SHIPWRECK. 

Steadilt  blows  the  north-east  wind, 

And  the  harlior  flag  blows  straight  from  the  mast ; 

And  thi-  sailors  lounge,  and  look  on  the  pier. 

And  smoke  their  pipes,  and  think  it  will  last. 

Yonder  the  cloud-rack  lowers  and  glooms. 

And  the  sweet  blue  sky  is  hidden  away ; 

Whilst  the  muttering  waves  grow  hoarse  and  loud, 
And  yon  have  to  shout  the  thing  that  you  say. 

The  distant  fleet  of  whitc-sailtHl  ships 
Comes  hastening  landward  with  wet  black  sides. 

As  they  lean  to  the  push  of  the  gusty  wind. 

Now  a  rush,  now  a  pause,  on  the  weltering  tides. 

The  spnmjr  froth  of  the  rock-vexed  waves 
G.itners  in  cnaming  yeast  on  the  sand ; 

Then  away  in  fluttering  flocks  it  speeds 
For  bed^‘8  and  hillrides  liir  inland. 

The  sea-hirds  dip  and  wheel  in  the  air. 

And  search  the  surges  with  greedy  eyes ; 


They  hang  with  tremulous  wings  on  the  brink. 

Then  away  on  the  blast  with  their  shrill,  sad  cries. 

Yonder  the  people  crowd  to  the  clitf. 

Where  the  long  gray  grass  is  flattened  and  bent : 

As  the  stress  of  the  humeane  passi-s  by. 

Every  eye  to  seaward  b  fixed  intent. 

Far  down  below  are  the  cruel  rocks. 

All  black  and  slippy  with  bbick  soa-weed  ; 

And  pits  profound,  where  the  whirlpools  run. 

Forever  revolving  with  hideous  s^’ed. 

How  the  ships  come !  Let  them  come,  poor  barks  1 
Here  is  the  harbor  qniet,  and  still ; 

Once  entered,  the  weary  crew  can  sleep. 

And  dream  of  their  home  without  fear  of  ill. 

How  the  ships  come  I  What’s  that  ?  A  helm 
Is  carried  away,  and  she  drifts  to  the  blast ; 

Over  her  deck  sweeps  a  roaring  wave. 

And  up  in  the  rigging  the  crew  run  fast. 

On  she  comes  for  the  rocks !  0  men  1 
O  maids  and  mothers  1  O  dangliters  and  wives  1 

You  are  sitting  at  home  by  the  hearth-fire  warm. 

And  the  sea  has  a  hold  of  your  loved  ones’  lives  I 

Now  she  strikes  on  the  rocks  1  No  aid 

Can  reach  her  there  :  she  must  tumble  and  roll. 

Till  at  last  a  great  third  wave  will  come. 

And  eat  her  up,  and  ingulf  the  whole. 

There  1  they  are  lashing  themselves  to  the  spars  1 
Shrill  on  the  wind  comes  their  bitter  crv. 

They  are  waving  their  hands  I  Out  of  the  main 
A  billow  rises,  and  breaks,  and  goes  by. 

All  is  vanished  ;  the  ship  and  the  men. 

Crumbled,  and  crushed,  and  hurried  away  I 

Here  are  the  splinters  on  every  rock. 

All  o’er  the  beach,  and  all  round  the  bay. 

There,  on  the  sands,  b  a  sailor’s  cap ; 

And  there  close  by  a  man  on  his  face ; 

And  there  are  the  others  1  Oh,  covtr  them  quick. 

And  carry  them  off  from  thb  fatal  place  1 

They  are  laid  in  the  yard  of  the  weather-worn  church. 
And  the  grass  will  grow  on  their  quiet  grave ; 

But,  O  Lonl  in  heaven,  hadst  Thou  spoke  one  word. 

It  had  stilled  the  wind,  and  curbed  the  wave  I 

But  perhaps  Thou  toert  speaking.  Our  ears  are  dull. 
And  we  cannot  discern  in  this  atmosphere  : 

The  men,  as  they  drowned,  might  have  clearer  sense — 
Might  have  heard  Thee  well,  and  seen  Thee  ucar. 

We  all  must  be  patient,  and  bear  our  part 
In  the  perilled  toil  of  a  wreckful  world  ; 

But  some  Havening  Rest  may  be  found  at  last. 

When  the  anchors  are  down,  and  the  sails  are  furled. 


As  a  wash  for  the  complexion,  Burnett’s  Kallistos  has  bo 
equal.  It  b  distingubhM  for  its  cooling  and  soothing  proper¬ 
ties,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  unnatural  conditions  of  the 
skin,  removing  tan,  sunburn,  freckles,  redness  and  roughness  of 
the  skin,  curing  chapped  hands,  and  allaying  the  irritation  caoscil 
by  the  bites  of  mosquitoes  and  other  annoying  insects. 

Loss  of  appetite,  heartburn,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  diizi- 
ness,  sleeplessness,  mental  and  physical  debility  and  melancholj 
are  caused  by  a  disarrangement  of  the  digestive  organs.  To 
thoroughly  master  these  symptons.  White’s  Specialit  roi 
Dyspepsia  b  tAe  only  prompt,  efficient  and  $afe  remedy. 

Of  all  the  choice  condiments  that  belong  to  the  wcll-fttmishri 
table,  as  chow-chow,  piccalilli,  &c.,  none  is  so  much  prized  a*  • 
standard  relish  for  soaps,  fish,  and  meats  as  the  Halpori)  Lz>‘ 

CBSTERSUIRE  Tablb  Saucb,  at  once  the  bcst  and  cbespeft  of 

them  all. 

White’s  Specialtt  fob  Dyspepsia  will  effect  a  cure  if 
tried  faithfully. 


